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REVIEWS 


Fables Original and Selected. 
James Northcote, R.A. 
London: Murray. 


Tus is a very beautiful volume. It con- 
tains a hundred fables in prose and verse, 
and a corresponding number of designs; all 
by the pen and pencil of Northcote : to these 
attractions, Harvey, whose skill needs no 
commendation, has added one hundred and 
eighty sketches, cut in a masterly manner by 
Thompson and others, and wrought off by 
Whittingham of Chiswick, a printer unequal- 
led for care and success in managing impres- 
sions from wood. Nor has the editor, Mr. 
E. S. Rogers, failed in his duty; 3,000/. 
were, it seems, bequeathed him, to ensure 
the work the necessary honours of the graver 
and the press, and the result is a volume far 
superior in beauty of engraving to the first 
series, and rendered still more welcome to 
the reader, by a Life of the painter, written 
without affectation, and with no desire to relate 
anything but the truth. A moreample memoir 
of Northcote will, however, appear in a few 
days, in Allan Cunningham’s sixth + olume of 
the ‘Lives of the British Painters ;’ in the 
meantime, we shall single out a few letters 
and passages, such as throw light upon the 
character of one who has been numbered 
among the remarkable men of his time. It 
is not in a memoir written by the hand which 
received a handsome legacy, that we need 
look for a graphic account of the dusty studio 
of the artist, and a picture of its penurious 
inhabitant ; something, we know, of this sort 
is forthcoming, with the information which 
we miss here, concerning the Conversations 
between Northcote and Hazlitt, regarding 
the Mudges and the manner in which the 
ainter’s literary works were manufactured. 
Mr. Rogers is a gentle biographer; but the 
painter, though he allowed another hand to 
write the Life of Titian for him, would trust 
no hand save his own in what related tc him- 
self: he penned accordingly an elaborate ac- 
count of his life and studies, and placed it in 
the hands of a friend with 1000. of legacy, 
hoping, no doubt, that it would, as soon as he 
died, be given to the expecting world ; it is 
still in manuscript. 

What Northcote has said of himself, we 
do not know, but we feel that the country 
will be satisfied with a very brief account: 
neither his pictures nor his writings entitle 
him to high respect; yet many consider it 
no little merit, that he grubbed and gathered 
together the sum of 38,000/. His father was 
a watchmaker in Plymouth, where he was 
born, 22nd of October 1746; a visit to Rey- 
nolds awakened a love of painting in his 
mind, and a note from the elder Mudge in- 
troduced him to the President, and aided in 
placing him in his studio. Of this happy 
event he gives a clear account. 

“ Ever since I have been at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s he has behaved with the utmost kind- 
hess, but he has now given me a proof of his 


By the late 
Second Series. 








friendship which I could not possibly have | 


conceived; I hope it will meet with your ap- 
probation, as I should be very backward to take 
any steps without your consent; but last Tues- 
day evening, as I was looking at the pictures in 
the Gallery, Sir Joshua came in and asked me 
if I was examining the paintings, and where I 
lodged, and what I gave for my lodging; he 
then said that, if it was agreeable to me, I should 
come and live at his house for five or six years; 
and then, says he, first I shall be of assistance 
to you, and then you to me, and so we shall 
assist each other, for there was no doubt, he 
thought, that I should make a good painter, 
from my great attention to it. The pleasure 
this gave me was more than ever I felt before 
in my whole life, or than [ can express. I told 
him that it would be the most excessive pleasure 
to me, but asked him if I was not too old: he 
said, No, for the only objection to persons of 
my age was, that they were commonly too fond 
of dissipation, which put an end to all study, 
but, with application, it was the best time of 
life, because they were the more capable of 
making observations and a quicker progress 
than a boy of fourteen. I hope my absence 
from you is attended with no inconvenience, as 
my brother is with you to give you his assist- 
ance; and I make no doubt but whatever con- 
cerns my welfare or happiness will give you 
pleasure. I now think my fortune preferable 
to Brunton’s, for Cipriani, though he draws 
correctly, is a bad colourist; but Sir Joshua is 
not only excellent in drawing, but the best 
colourist that lives. I am to thank Mr. Mudge 
for this, as it was entirely by his means I was 
introduced to Sir Joshua. I cannot wish him 
more happiness than he has been the cause of 
giving me. Give my duty to my mother, and 
Jove to Sam and Polly, and compliments to 
Mrs. Garden, and other of my friends. 
“ And I remain your dutiful Son, 
“James NORTHCOTE.” 


There is much of himself, but there is 
besides much of Reynolds, and something of 
Goldsmith also, in the following correspond- 
ence :— 


“T should have painted Elford} before this 
time but was not able to do so, as I was em- 
ployed for Sir Joshua on the most considerable 
job I have yet done; it is painting the drapery 
to the whole length picture of the Duke of 
Cumberland; he is dressed in his Installation 
Robes, Knight of the Garter, which I paint from 
the Duke’s own Robes put on upon the Lay- 
man: the dress is very grand, as you may sup- 
pose from some pictures which you have seen, I 
believe, of the Kings in the Town Hall; the 
Collar of S. S. is gold, with a St.George killing 
the Dragon in Enamel. * * * Sir Joshua 
is now painting Mr. and Mrs. Garrick in one 
picture, which is about the bigness of that in 
the fore room of Grandfather and Grandmother. 
The other day Garrick came into the dining- 
room when I was painting and spoke to me. 
Sir Joshua talks of painting avery large picture 
of him in a great many different characters ; he 
is to be in his proper character in the middle 
speaking a Prologue, and about fourteen or 
fifteen of the most remarkable characters which 
he has acted to be standing round harkening to 
him; and he will sit for all these. I heard him 





+ Now Sir William Elford, Bart. 


say he had acted in all a hundred and twenty 
different characters, and out of them the most 
remarkable are to be chosen. It is to be painted 
in Sir Joshua’s great room at Richmond next 
summer; you need not mention it, as it may 
never happen. 

*«The other day James Young, and his uncle 
at Islington, with the old Capt. Shirley who 
used to be at Mrs. Garden’s, came to see the 
pictures: I did not know him at first. He de- 
sired his compliments to all our family, and told 
me a duelling story which made me laugh of my 
Grandfather, who was less than me, for he had 
had a whole suit of Cloathes made out of an old 
pair of breeches. * * * 


“ London, 12th Feb. 1773. 
“* * * Sir Joshua and some other of the 
Royal Academy are endeavouring to get the 
consent of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Lord Mayor, with the 
great Officers of State, for a grant to adorn St. 
Paul’s with Monuments of famous Men like 
Westminster Abbey, and also to put up History 
pictures as there are in the Church at Rome, as 
it will be greatly for the encouragement of the 
Arts; and the first Monument will be either 
for Sir Christopher Wren or Mr. Pope; and all 
the Academy who are capable of doing some- 
thing good enough are to give a piece of their 
work to be put up, and, to prevent any poor 
things, it must first be voted by the Academy 
as worthy of a place. * * * I went on Wed- 
nesday Evening to see Garrick act Hamlet, but 
I could not get any better place than the two 
Shilling Gallery, but from that I saw enough to 
be delighted beyond bounds; but to praise him 
is so threadbare, that it is ridiculous; yet, I 
must say, the excess of grace in all his actions 
quite amazed me; and he looked so young, and 
was so nimble when compared to his appearance 
when he comes here in his great Coat, for he 
begins to grow quite an old Man now. Some 
of the other parts were done vastly well. 
« London, 24th Feb. 1773. 
«* * * You will think me quite extravagant 
when I tell you that I was at the play again; 
but I hope you will think it a sufficient excuse 
when IJ say that it was to see Mr. Garrick act 
King Lear, and I underwent pretty severe 
squeezing, but got well into the Pit at last, 
though I think it would have been worth while 
to have run arisk of ones life to have seen him, 
it so infinitely exceeded my expectations. I 
went without my dinner, as I was at the door a 
little after three o’clock. You know it is impos- 
sible to describe it, I can only give you some 
idea by the effects. The people were not con- 
tent by clapping, but hollooed out with mighty 
shouts when he was going off; for I believe 
even the most ignorant people are sensible of 
his excellence; and it had such an effect on me 
that my hair seemed to stand on end upon my 
head. Sir Joshua says it is by much the most 
capital part he can act, and that he thinks he 
does it without faults; but in every other he 
hasagood many. * * * 
“ London, March 24, 1773. 
“T begin this letter Sunday Evening. I am 
just returned from the Magdalen, where I went 
to hear the service with Mudge and Graves. 
The Women singing with the Organ is vastly 
pleasing, and Dr. Dodd preached a Sermon: I 
was never there before.—Last Monday I went 
to see Goldsmith’s new play, and, quite the re- 
verse to every body’s expectations, it was re 
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ceived with the utmost applause; and Garrick 
has writ a very excellent prologue to it, in ridi- 
cule of the late Sentimental Comedies. Gold- 
smith was so kind to offer me half a Dozen 
Tickets for the Play on his night, and I intend 
to accept two or three: he is going to dedicate 


his play to old Johnson. * * * On Tuesday | 


Ranelagh opens, and on the 24th of April the 
Exhibition opens. The other night 1 was at 
the play for Mrs. Hartley’s benefit; Miss Rey- 
nolds gave me a Box ticket. 
acted the part of Lady Macbeth, and very well 
I think. She is one of the most beautiful women 
I ever saw, and the finest figure ; but has not a 
good voice. Smith acted Macbeth, but not well; 
but when one has an idea of Garrick, no other 
appears well: my saying this may seem like 
affectation, but the difference between him and 
the very best players I ever saw is so great that 
I cannot help making the comparison.” 


Northcote was of a quick and rather cap- 
tious temper; he embroiled himself in some 
fierce disputes : one which he had with Wolcot, 
called forth a very contemptuous letter. 

“Mr. Nortucore,—As I have received no 
answer to my letter, I presume that you plead 
guilty, since the last fresh accounts of your 
freedom of discourse have reached my ears. I 
have therefore to request, nay, I will venture to 
insist upon it, that wherever you have declared 
that I have sent into the country letters or news- 


papers, or pieces of newspapers, containing | 


Mrs. Hartley | 





and the want of an early academic education, 
where the study of the human figure might have 
given a facility to his hand in obeying his eye, 
was always felt by him, or rather was always 
felt by correct judges of his works. He drew 
with tolerable fidelity the object before him, but 
rarely elevated his subject above its individuality, 
by his knowledge of the means of art; yet his 
conceptions of the scenes and subjects chosen 


| by him, especially for the Shakspeare Gallery, 


strictures on your paintings (though, indeed, | 
were it a fact, it would contain no great crimina- | 


lity), you will unsay what you have stated, or, 
in plain English, eat your words. Who your 
secret good friend is, I neither know or care 
about. You will be candid enough to allow 
that it is high time that little whipper-snapper 
gentleman your tongue should be stopped in his 


career: he may possibly bring a disgrace on his | 


neighbour nose by his licentiousness. 
«J. Wotcor.” 


He delighted in great undertakings : his- | 


tory, and scripture, and poetry, presented 
subjects of all kinds; and he dipt his brush 


tions of commissions; we find under the 
date, September 30, 1791, this curious me- 
morandum :-— 

“T have just sketched on the canvass the de- 
sign of a picture of Daniel in the Lion’s Den, 
but do not know when or how I may be able to 


finish it: the subject is very difficult, indeed | 


none is more so, as 1 do not know the Painter 
who would undertake it; but I have long had 
it on my mind, and have, as the prayer says, a 
sure and certain hope that I can do it well; 
which if I do it will much rise my credit: no- 
thing is like boldness; if one is but determined, 
one may do almost anything. Thisis a subject 
none but Rubens has ever been able to do, but 
which I fear nobody will be able to surpass or 
equal.” 

He lived to a great age; wrote the Life 
of Reynolds; aided Hazlitt in the Life and 
Times of ‘Titian; penned two hundred and 
odd Fables, and furnished matter for those 
celebrated Conversations which embittered 
his declining years. We have not much to 
object to, in the estimate given by Mr. Ro- 
gers of his talents. 

‘‘Mr. Northcote painted upwards of two 
thousand pictures, and the prints from his 
numerous works, which may be seen all over 
the country, fully prove how industrious he was. 


his colouring was chaste, forcible, and distinct ; 
his pictures having that breadth of light and 
shade, which is one of the estimable properties 
of a good painting; but, like Sir Joshua Rey- 


without hesitation in colours, for all descrip- | 1 expedients. 


were often most admirable and poetical; and 
his burial of ‘The Children in the Tower’ is a 
confirmation of this judgment. 

“Among historical painters the name of 
Northcote will always stand high as a skilful 
practitioner and excellent theorist, and as one 
of that distinguished race of English painters 
which was created by the sudden impulse given 
to the genius of the country upon the institution 
of the Academy. 

“Sir Joshua Reynolds is called the father of 
painting in England, but it must be as the first 
highly distinguished English painter, for it is 
singular that among his numerous pupils, many 
of whom resided for years beneath his roof, 
scarcely any one except Northcote is now heard 
of; but Northcote had prescience enough to sce 
that nothing but unwearied industry would ever 
make him a good artist. He, therefore, studied 
minutely the various excellences of the different 
schools, became an enthusiast in the Art, sought 
for truth and taste at the fountain-head, and 


thus obtained the summit of his ambition; | 


namely, to become ‘a great painter.’ To the 
persevering young artist he may be held up as 
a fine example to imitate, and to show what may 
be accomplished by study and industry.” 
Concerning the literary merit of these 
Fables, we have little to say ; those in rhyme, 
are cold and spiritless; those in prose, are 
seldom original, and the language wants ease 
and familiarity. The morals are all fairly 
deduced. The chief merit of the work lies in 
the illustrations, and many of these are al- 
most unequalled. The ornamental letters 
are highly ingenious, and show a fancy fertile 
We have seldom seen a pret- 
tier book; had it come out in the season of 
the Annuals, we are not sure but it would 
have hurt the sale of some of the fairest. 





Liprary of Romance.—Vot. IV. 

The Stolen Child; a Tale of the Town, 
founded on a certain interesting fact. By 
John Galt, Esq. London: Smith, Elder 
& Co. 

Sir Walter Scott was the first to discover 

that the intricate mazes of the law could fur- 

nish an ample supply of materials to the 
writer of romance; he has been followed, 
but at a great distance, by Galt and Bulwer. 


| When we say this, we do not forget the trial 
| of the gipsy in Sir Andrew Wylie, one of 


the most powerful scenes in the range of 
modern fiction ; but Mr. Galt there introduced 
his case of circumstantial evidence as an epi- 
sode, here he has made it the subject of a 
volume. The substance of the tale is suffi- 
ciently explained by the title: a boy is stolen 
from his parents, educated by strangers, and 
in after life learns the secret of his birth. It 
is manifest that the merit of such a story 
must depend on the skill with which the 
evidence of identity is gradually developed. 


While in the vigour of his professional powers, | We cannot congratulate Mr. Galt on his 


| success: several links in the chain of evi- 


dence are wanting; others are supplied by 


| means needlessly improbable; and, in the 


hurried conclusion, doubt and uncertainty 


nolds, he seldom drew with correctness or vigour, | are allowed to hang over the entire proof. 





| who it was he had brought with him. 





This has chiefly arisen from an injudicious 
attempt to make the interest more compli- 
cated a the introduction of a second claim- 
ant; the author should have acted towards 
him as Shakspeare is said to have done 
towards Mercutio—murdered him at once, as 
a performer whose character was too diffi- 
cult to be sustained. 

Though by no means satisfied with the 
management of the story, there are some 
parts of the volume with which we were 
greatly pleased. Villiers’ autobiography is 
equal to Mr. Galt’s best days, but it is un- 
fortunately too long for quotation. We ex- 
tract the scene in which the ‘ Stolen Child,’ 
now grown to manhood, witnesses the death 
of the woman by whom he had been kid- 
napped. 

“The gloom of the apartment prevented 
them from being very distinctly seen, but the 
sick woman, raising herself on her bed, enquired 
of Mr. Villiers, who went straight towards her, 
Perhaps 
most people in this situation, would have equi- 
vocated in the answer, but he replied at once, 
with his characteristic frankness, that it was 
Mr. Troven, whom she had been so anxious to 
see. She then added, 

“*You have done well to bring him, for I 
fear that I have not long to live; a change has 
been working with me for some time, and can- 
not long be withstood. I loath myself, but I 
must suppress the feeling.’ 

“ Something in the tone with which she said 
this, was exceedingly affecting, and Villiers, 
without very exactly estimating his own words, 
replied, that he was sorry to see her so ill, but 
hoped that her indisposition was only temporary. 

“ She said: 

“© You speak the parlance of the world; you 
have no hope in the matter; how should you? 
What is there in the world to me that I should 
have any desire to live?’ 

“ Villiers said nothing, but sat down on a 
chair at her pillow, and our hero drew another 
to the foot of the bed, and sat down also. The 
little bustle which this movement occasioned 
interrupted her, but when the gentlemen were 
seated, she resumed : 

“*You have not come to a penitent,’ said 
she, ‘ for what is the use of that? Can any re- 
pentance restore me to what I was? No, I am 
a wretch! and such I will die. * * * 

« ¢] was first sickened at the moral leprosy 
with which I am encrusted, by seeing that my 
son would, but for my lessons, have been a good 
man. His natural virtue put my depravity to 
shame; had he been a bold, free-hearted, re- 
probate, his mother would have been pleased; 
but I saw in him, living still, the seeds of good, 
and for that I began to hate him.’ 

«This is wild discourse,’ said Villiers, ‘ what 
have you to tell me?’ ; 

“ “Nothing, nothing, of what I was, but this: 
I would have quenched all good, because nought 
of it could again be mine. That poltroon! but 
I will not speak of him to you. Oh, Sir! I have 
a mother’s heart, but it is in the devil’s grasp.’ 

“In uttering these words she bent her face 
upon his hand, and gave way to a feminine and 
maternal flood of tears, after which she ex- 
claimed : 

“¢T will no longer with my fate contend: 
there is a spring in this cold, rocky breast—a 
living water bursting forth: from the hour my 
son upbraided me as the parent of his guilt, I 
have struggled to resist the truth, and tried to 
pluck his image from my heart, but disease has 
softened my nature and made it human. 
would not now be damned.’ 

“Mr. Villiers seemed more affected by her 
expression than could have been expected from 
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his equanimity, and endeavoured to soothe her; | 
but it was not uutil he had long solicited her to 
composure, that she seemed to feel any disposi- 
tion to revert again to the fate of Troven, 
althouch it was on that business she had required 
his presence. Whether actual indisposition, or 
that sudden perturbation of feeling, which 
sometimes breaks upon the most hardened when 
they are least prepared, had fastened upon this | 
unhappy woman, cannot be determined; but it | 
was quite dark before she was in a condition to | 


speak of Troven’s fate, and her disease had in- | 


creased so much, that she was often incapable of | 


renewing the disclosure. In this predicament 
both the gentlemen became alarmed, lest in her 
weakness and agitation she would become un- 
able to repeat her confession; and Villiers, in 
haste, requested ‘T'roven to go for other witnesses, 
while he took it down in writing. It was fortu- 
nate that he acted thus; for before other wit- 
nesses could be obtained, she was very ill: 
however, when they came she understood their 
purpose, and endeavoured to repeat the story 
she had in the first burst of her contrition told 
to Troven himself. Her mind, however, wan- 
dered; the rack and delirium of incoherent 
thought took such possession of it, that no con- 
sistent narrative could be framed from her 
raving; and her disease seemed to augment with 
her mental convulsions, for her distress deserves 
no lighter epithet.” 

Mr. Galt has been more successful in his 
subordinate characters than that of his hero; 
Dr, Wycombe, Mr. Pearl, and Mrs. Servit, 
are worthy to be recorded in the Annals of 
the Parish. 





Caninet Cyctopzp1a.—Vor. XLV. 

History of the Christian Church. By the 

Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A. Vol. i. London: 

Longman & Co. 
A History of the Christian Church in the 
limited space of two moderate volumes, is a 
work requiring no ordinary exercise of skill 
and judgment ; to those acquainted with the 
ponderous and countless tomes that have 
been written on the subject, it sounds like an 
attempt to compress the Thames into a wine- 
glass, or enclose Snowden in a nutshell. Yet 
scarcely could a literary project be named 
more generally useful, than the preparation 
of such an abridgment of the Christian His- 
tory, as would furnish ordinary readers with 
an outline of the progress of the faith, and, 


at the same time, direct theological students | 


in their more extensive researches. Of such 
a work the volume before us contains rich 
promise, and, as far as it goes, full perform- 
ance; it is lucid in arrangement, elegant in 
style, accurate in matter, and, what we hold 
to be almost equally important, copious in 
reference. Obliged by his narrow limits to 
choose between facts and opinions, Mr. Steb- 
bing has preferred the former, and conse- 
quently relates more copiously the persecn- 
tions to which the church was subjected, 
than the heresies by which it was distract- 
ed. We approve of his choice: the early 
controversies in the Christian church, were 
mere verbal disputes about the propriety and 
application of phrases, whose meaning not 
one of the disputants could comprehend. It 
is a fact by no means calculated to elevate 
our opinion of human nature, that the theolo- 
gical dispute, which distracted Europe for 
centuries, caused countless wars and measure- 
less bloodshed, kept equally at work the pen 
of the polemic and the axe of the executioner, 
was about the insertion of that proverbially 











unimportant letter, iota !—whether Homo- 


| ousion or Lomoi-ousion should be inserted in 


the Creed! 

The selections which Mr. Stebbing has 
made from the Martyrologies are, in general, 
very judicious, but we cannot always join in 
the reflections he has added to the narrative. 
We quote the following very interesting anec- 
dote, principally because we think it our duty 
to make some observations, applicable to it 
and others of the same class in this volume :— 

* Another instance in proof of the unlimited 
devotion of the Christians, during this awful 
period, may be cited from the history of one of 
the deacons of the church of Cesarea. That 
martyr, after having endured a long examination 
and various tortures before the prefect Ascle- 
piades, declared that there were children even 
who would profess the same truths for which he 
was suffering, and sustain any agony rather than 
deny them. Asclepiades defied the deacon to 
produce a child of such character ; upon which 
the Christian led forth a little boy named Ba- 
rulas, and having asked him whether one God 
or many gods were to be worshipped, the child 





answered, that there was but one God, and that | 


Jesus Christ was that God. The prefect, it is 
said, enraged at receiving this reply, asked him, 
in an angry tone, who had taught him to say 
so. ‘I learnt it from my mother,’ was the an- 
swer; and the judge, unmoved either by the 
innocence or resolution of the child, imme- 


confidence in the veracity of Eusebius; he 
was a credulous writer, and, though we can- 
not exactly call him dishonest, we must say, 
that in many instances his statements were 
coloured by his wishes. In no part of his 
History is this more manifest than in the Life 
of Constantine, a ruthless tyrant, whom he 
chooses to represent asa pious hero. His 
character and his situation were strikingly 
similar to those of our own Henry Vill. : 
both, we believe, were, by an overruling Pro- 
vidence, made the instruments of effecting 
much good; but they introduced beneficial 
revolutions from no pure motive ; the Em- 
peror was actuated by policy, and the mo- 
narch by passion. Howany person in modern 
times could for a moment doubt that Con- 
stantine’s vision was a mere fable, surprises 
us; Mr. Stebbing mentions one fact which 
completely decides the question; so little 
was the Reema ae impressed by the 
truths of Christianity that he did not submit 
to the rite of baptism until a little before his 
death. 

The history of what is called the Pelagian 
Heresy, is that part of Mr. Stebbing’s work 
which pleases us the least ; he has not done 
justice to the Celtic Christians of ancient 


; Britain, Wales, and Ireland, but seems to 
| have taken their character from the works of 


diately ordered the mother to be brought before | 


the tribunal, and in her presence put him to the 
most excruciating tortures. But the same con- 
quest of faith over nature, which had been ex- 
hibited in former instances of a similar kind, 
was again witnessed. While the spectators of 
the tragic scene either wept or trembled with 
horror, the mother. beheld the sufferings of her 
child without exhibiting any sign of sorrow; 
but when, fainting beneath the agony he endured 
without a murmur, he asked for a little water, 
she looked at him witha stern countenance, and 
told him that he ought not to desire any other 
than the living waters of salvation, and that 
crown which Christ had promised to martyrs, 
and had bestowed upon the children of Beth- 
lehem. 

“ Barulas was victorious over his sufferings ; 
and, persevering in his declarations of living and 
dying a Christian, was condemned to lose his 
head. It was not likely that the mother who 
could look upon the lingering agony of her 
child under torture would fail in firmness at 
hearing him sentenced to a speedy and easy 
death. 
disabled as he was from walking, she herself 
carried him to the place of execution, and, on 
arriving there, resigned him to the hands of the 
executioner with as much serenity as she had 
ever laid him on his pillow at night. But 
though thus firm beyond human conception, she 


had not lest any of her mother’s fondness; for | 


she kissed him tenderly as she bade him adieu, 
only adding, ‘Remember me when you are 
with Jesus Christ, and be my protector there, 
though here only my child.’” 

We disapprove wholly of the deacon’s 
conduct; he had no right to expose the 
poor child to imminent danger, especially as 
the boy’s profession of faith proved nothing, 
except that he had been religiously in- 
structed. Neither can weapprove the mother’s 
unshaken firmness; it displays more of the 
Stoic than of the Christian, The religion of 
the Gospel does not teach us to eradicate all 


their inveterate enemies, the writers of the 
church of Rome. He might as well consult 
the same school for the true history of the 
Reformation. Even the venerable Bede for- 
feits his claim to veneration when he speaks 
of the persecuted church of ancient Britain ; 
for he could not conquer his early prejudices ; 
as a Saxon, he viewed the Britons with the 
same contempt that the Normans subse- 
quently showed to the Saxons. Let one 
example suffice of the crimes by which the 
followers of Pelagius earned the hostility of 
pontiffs and episcopal councils. Columban, 
or, more properly, Columb, had commenced 
his career as a Christian preacher by crossin 

the lakes of North Britain, in a boat ae 
with skins, to visit, in the name of Christ, 
the savage race of the north-west moun- 


| taineers. He founded no a nor ever 


Taking him, therefore, in her arms, | 


styled himself bishop; he only established, 
on a rock of the Hebrides, a school and a 
convent of men, poor and laborious, like him- 
self. After converting, by his own exertions 
alone, many of the Scots and Picts, he re- 
paired with his companions to Gaul, to preach 
to the wood-cutters and goat-herds of the 
Vosges.} 

No wonder that, to lordly pontiffs, such 
Christianity appeared even worse than Pa- 
ganism, and that an ecclesiastical poet of the 
day, fearing the conversion of the heathen 
Saxons, wrote to Felix, Bishop of Nantes, 
“Watch the Saxons with care, the Britons 
are laying snares for them.” Thanks to the 
vigilance of Felix and his associates, the 
Saxons were saved from those rebels against 
sacerdotal power, and preserved as blood- 
hounds to be let loose against them. 

We have thus fairly stated our opinions on 
the points in which we differ from Mr. Steb- 


| bing; our anxiety to do so is the best proof 


tender feelings and destroy every domestic | 


affection ; its holy author wept over the tomb 
of Lazarus at the very moment he was about 
to raise him from the dead. 

Mr. Stebbing reposes infinitely too much 


of the importance we attribute to this excel- 
lent volume. 





+ Threny’s Norman Conquest, Vol. I. 
Rer, Gall. Scrip. Vol. Il. 
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Introductory Lecture on Political Economy, 
delivered at King’s College on the 27th of 
February. By the Rey. R. Jones. Lon- 
don: Murray. 


As Mr. Jones has now published the very 
able lecture, of which we gave a report in a 
former number, we purpose perfecting that 
report by one or two extracts. The follow- 
ing is a historical sketch of what Mr. Jones 
calls the balance of bargain system. 

* Before I attempt to give a rapid sketch of 
the objects revealed by the whole subject, it 
may be convenient to point out how it has hap- 
pened, that the doctrines connected with trade, 
and more especially with foreign trade, occupied 
for many ages a disproportionate share of the 
attention of those who professed to be treating 
of Public Wealth. This order of inquiry would 
be a bad one, were it my purpose to begin now 
a scientific developement of the whole subject : 
but it will be found, perhaps, to answer very 
well the purpose of leading us gradually into 
sight of the objects, which should really be 
uppermost in the minds of those who approach 
political economy as an essential branch of a 
liberal and comprehensive education. 

“The errors and wanderings of our fore- 
fathers which I am about to exhibit, are indeed 
mainly remarkable, for having so long kept 
almost wholly out of sight the proper objects of 
our peculiar study ; that is, you will remember, 
the laws which regulate the production and 
distribution of wealth. Bullion, we know, was 
long thought, by all the European nations, to be 
the only species of wealth which really deserved 
the name. Countries which could not produce 

Id and silver profitably from their mines, 
could only procure them by foreign trade: to 
manage foreign trade, so as to keep gold and 
silver constantly flowing in, and then to keep 
them fast, were therefore supposed to be the 
only arts by which nations could be enriched; 
and thus men’s minds, whenever they talked or 
thought about an increase of the nation’s wealth, 
were turned, not to production, but to trade. 

“To draw then to this ‘noble realm’ at 
least its fair share of the world’s stock of gold 
and silver, two systems prevailed, at different 
periods of our story; but although these sys- 
tems had this common object, they differed much 
in their means, their working and effects, and 
ought never to be confounded ; although they 
are confounded very generally, under the name 
of the mercantile system, which only made its 
appearance late, and did not last for a century. 
The older system prevailed, probably from the 
conquest, certainly from the reign of Edward I. 
to that of Henry VII.; and it is the more in- 
teresting, because while it domineered over, and 
indeed well nigh strangled, the infant commerce 
of England, it was after all, I suspect, but a 
transcript of the laws and regulations of several 
of the continental nations. Its various parts 
may be accurately traced in our statute-book 
and ancient documents; but as a systematic 
whole it has, | think, escaped the notice of our 
historians, which is to be lamented, for it offers 
much instruction, some of which would not be 
at all out of place at the present day. Our 
remote forefathers, Gentlemen, were not great 
abstract reasoners, nor very patient investigators 
of phenomena; but they had very decided no- 
tions about political economy, for all that. A 
study of their system would, perhaps, be the 
best remedy for the errors of those who have 
been misled into believing, that the absence of 
systematic thinkers, and talkers, and books, 
upon such topics, is a sort of safeguard against 
the spirit of system, and the best guarantee 
against the rule of theory. Our earlier ancestors, 
then, had this in common with the supporters 
of the system of ‘the balance of trade,’ which 
afterwards became dominant under Charles II.; 





they believed that to supply the nation with 
gold and silver was the main duty of those 
charged with the interests of the commonweath ; 
and they assumed that this was to be done 
through their management of foreign commerce: 
but they were by no means satisfied with in- 
directly influencing the general trade, and the 
domestic consumption of the country, so as on 
the whole to produce a favourable ultimate 
balance ; which was what the authors and sup- 
porters of the mercantile system aimed at. The 
politicians of the older day went vigorously to 
work in a much more direct and straight for- 
ward manner. They laid it down as their prin- 
ciple, that every individual bargain in foreign 
trade ought, if possible, to be made to help their 
purpose, of attracting some portion of bullion or 
foreign coin; and when this could not be con- 
trived, then they assumed it to be their office to 
see, that every such bargain was so effectually 
watched and controlled, as to ensure its not lead- 
ing, directly or indirectly, to the exportation of 
money. Their system, may be called, therefore, 
if we wish to give it a name, the balance of bar- 
gain system. To carry its principles into effect its 
supporters devised a comprehensive body of 
strong measures, by which they confined our 
commerce to particular spots, fettered naviga- 
tion, and contrived to be present at every bar- 
gain made by our merchants abroad: they, and 
they alone, negotiated, and on their own terms, 
every bill of exchange; and when merchant 
strangers landed here in England, they imme- 
diately put them under watch and ward, and 
superintended and controlled both their persons, 
and every single transaction in their dealings. 
And they did all this, and much more than this, 
by the aid of a code of penal enactments, fero- 
cious, bloody and unsparing; which they con- 
sidered it a point of public virtue not to relax, 
and to which the interests, property and lives of 
both natives and aliens were daily sacrificed ; 
with the full approbation of the legislature, and 
forward assent of the nation. 

‘‘ About the time of Henry VII. however, 
parts of the system became unmanageable; and 
during the reign of his son, (although still in 
legal existence,) it had become clogged, help- 
less, and utterly unable to work, because changes 
had taken place in our domestic position, and 
in the commercial habits of England and of 
Europe, to which the ancient regulations could 
not, by any zeal, or any efforts, be adapted.” 


We had desired and intended to have in- 
troduced here the tribute of respect, paid by 
the lecturer to Mr. Malthus; but, upon con- 
sideration, we think it better to give the con- 
clusion, in which Mr. Jones states what are 
his aims and hopes in the proposed lectures. 

“Gentlemen, we shall never forget in this 
place, I hope, the eloquent words of that father 
of our church who first invoked a blessing upon 
our undertaking; he told us, that it was ‘the 
design of those who founded this college to 
erect the shrines of science and of literature 
within the precincts of the sanctuary ;’ and, I 
trust we, humble instruments for effecting such 
high purposes, shall ever be the more strenuous 
and the more fearless in our efforts, from feeling 
that such light as man laboriously earns by the 
exercise of the faculties which God has given 
him, directed towards such knowledge as he 
has been made capable of attaining, is indeed 
light from heaven: and that every ray which 
illumines the inquiring mind, in its progress to- 
wards truth, carries with it evidence of the pre- 
sence and power of the Deity. 

“ While we are animated by such feelings and 
such aims, it would be a most idle fear which 
should suppose, that the train of research I 
have been sketching, must needs connect itself 
with the party wrangles and animosities of the 
day. Assuredly, Gentlemen, we shall teach no 








politics here. It would be a want of discretion, 
indeed of honesty, to beguile young minds, yet 
immature in knowledge and in strength, into 
hastily forming opinions now, which it will bea 
solemn part of their duties in future life to en. 
deavour to form justly and rightly. The last 
thing we should wish to see them do, is to 
assume in their young days the livery of any 
political sect. But there are public duties 
common to men of all parties, which it is our 
province to train our pupils to approach, ina 
fit state of preparation. We must not, I trust 
we cannot, forget, that among the foremost of 
the earthly blessings we enjoy, is that of being 
members of a community of freemen. It is a 
privilege that brings with it duties a§ well as 
advantages. No Englishman, and emphatically 
no Englishman of the educated classes, can fulfil 
the obligations of his station, without having 
frequently to propose, to deliberate upon, or to 
judge of, measures intimately connected with 
our subject, and not less intimately with the 
happiness and welfare of his countrymen. 

‘* Now it is to enable him to perform these 
high duties with knowledge and forethought, 
carefully, honestly, and manfully, that we have 
undertaken here to investigate and teach, all 
those branches of human knowledge which may 
help to throw light upon his path, and so con- 
tribute towards that, which one of the greatest 
of our great men has described, as ‘a complete 
and generous education ;’ the education which 
fits a man to perform ‘justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously,’ all the offices, both public and 
private, which his country can demand from 
him. 

“‘Gentlemen, I have attempted to point out 
to you some of the objects, the methods, and 
uses of political economy ; to show that it yields 
knowledge which throws a distinct light of its 
own upon the past history of nations, upon 
their actual condition, their relative strength, 
resources, and capacities for political institu- 
tions; upon many subjects indeed, on which 
neither the scholar, the philosopher, or the 
statesman, can remain even in partial ignorance 
with impunity. Such a sketch is necessarily 
imperfect ; but the hour warns me, that my task 
for the present has ended.” 





Taxation, Revenue, Expenditure, Power, 
Statistics, and Debt, of the whole British 
Empire ; their origin, progress and present 
state. With an estimate of the Capital and 
Resources of the Empire, and a practical 
Plan for applying them to the Liquidation 
of the National Debt. The whole found- 
ed on and illustrated by official tables and 
authentic documents. By Pablo Pebrer. 
London: Baldwin & Cradock. 

We cannot do more, for the present at least, 

than announce the publication of this work, 

the nature of which may be inferred from 
the title-page, which we have given in full. 

The author assumes what we think will be 

very generally admitted to be true, that the 

intolerable pressure of the national debt is 
the great cause of our national difficulties. 

He then traces the origin, progress and pre- 

sent state of that debt; the origin, progress 

and present state of our revenue and expen- 
diture : he then gives a most comprehensive 
estimate of the capital and resources of the 

British empire, in all parts of the world, 

which he illustrates with an abundance 

of statistical tables; and concludes with a 

plan for the liquidation and discharge of 

500,000,000/. of this debt. It is not neces- 

sary for us to give even a summary of the 

plan, although it might be done in a very few 
sentences, because its practicability must de- 
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pend on the previous argument and facts 
adduced; but we announce the publication 
at once, as it comes opportunely enough, to 
occupy the attention of our legislators dur- 
ing the holiday recess of parliament. 





The Port Admiral ; a Tale of the War. By 
the Author of ‘ Cavendish.’ 3 vols. Lon- 
don: Cochrane & M‘Crone. 


Or the talent displayed in ‘ Cavendish,’ we 
thought favourably: but the work seemed 
hastily written, and the thread which con- 
nected the narrative was sometimes nearly 
invisible, and always too slender. The writer 
made his appearance lately as a satirist ; we 
are not fond of such persons, even when they 
use their powers with discretion: but the 
‘ Lauread’ was an indiscreet work ; it treated 
many greatspirits with unbecoming scorn and 
indignity, and seemed to reckon it a fine 
thing and a wise one, to dispute the settled 
opinions of the world in matters of taste and 
genius. The ‘Port Admiral’ has made us 
forget the ‘Lauread,’ and remember the 
better parts of ‘Cavendish :’ it is full of cha- 
racter of a humorous as well as a serious sort : 
Nine-fathom Tim is an original; he re- 
sembles Long Tom Coffin only in length of 
body, in all things else he is alone: his rough, 
ready wit; his social humour; his maritime 
prejudices ; his out-of-the-way likings, and 
his active courage, and ready kindness of 
heart, have made him a great favourite with 
us: nor is the Port Admiral himself much 
less to our liking: he is an officer of the old 
school—has a Nelson-like animosity to 
France ; a sailor-like admiration of all that 
smacks of the sea; and such a dislike to in- 
activity, that he actually engages in smug- 
gling, for the sake of the bustle and 
danger by which it is accompanied. His 
twin daughters too—particularly Charlotte 
—are fine specimens of innocent liveliness 
and natural and upright affection: but one 
is as much too grave as the other is too 
gay: and we are rather disposed to question 
the taste of the author, in driving Charlotte 
mad, and destroying a creature so beautiful, 
so playful, and so affectionate. Perhaps, 
however, he trusted more to the adventures 
of Capt. Croiser and Signior Rannolini, for 
enchaining the attention of the reader, than 
to the charms of those twin beauties ; and it 
cannot be denied that their doings are suffi- 
ciently bold and romantic. In the former, 
the reader will in due time discover the long- 
lost iy var of the Port Admiral, and in the 
latter, before he has journeyed far, the far- 
famed Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The story has as many loops and round- 
abouts in it, as an ill laid-up rope: yet it 
may be soon told. 
progress of a mutiny on board a British line- 
of-battle ship, which ends in the destruction 
of a tyrannical Admiral and all his men, 
loyal as well as mutinous, save two, namely, 
Capt. Croiser, whom he had put in irons for 
resenting an insult, and Nine-fathom Tim, 
who was one of the busiest of the muti- 
neers. They are miraculously saved, and 
conveyed by a privateer to France, where, 
feeling unable to tell an innocent story of 
the death of the Admiral and the destruc- 
tion of the ship, they enter the French ser- 
vice, into which they are lured by a little 
management on the part of Bonaparte, at 





It relates the rise and | 





that time First Consul. Napoleon and 
Croiser soon become intimate and in- 
separable; nor is Nine-fathom ‘Tim left 
altogether out of their councils. They lay 
down magnificent plans of fraternization and 
conquest : England is to be compelled to be- 
come a great Maritime Republic; the Corsi- 
can hero is to be Emperor of Land, and 
Croiser King of Sea. ‘They begin opera- 
tions, by coming incognito to Britain, and by 
one of those fortunate accidents, which hap- 
pen when required in a novel, become ac- 

uainted with the Port Admiral and _ his 
} er el This enables Napoleon to survey 
docks, forts, and coasts, and even to fix 
upon the field on which Murat at the head 
of the cavalry, and himself directing the 
infantry, will on no distant day decide the 
destiny of Britain. Nor is it wholly in 
plans of conquest that the adventurers 
busy themselves: they engage in gentle 
flirtations with the Port Admiral’s daughters 
—indulge in flights of the muse—make tours 
by land and excursions by sea—hold confi- 
dential interviews with Fox—converse with 
the Duke of Clarence—chat with the Prince 
of Wales, and talk politics with Pitt. At 





length they are suspected, and escape with | 


difficulty to France. 
might see that Britain’s sun was nigh the 
setting: but true love, which often mars 
fine undertakings, upset all the grand spe- 
culations of Napoleon. One of the beau- 
tiful daughters of the Port Admiral, between 
whom and Croiser some love passages had 
taken place, discovers the treasonable de- 
signs of her lover—-takes him to task, and, 
awakening the Briton within him, shakes 
his allegiance to Napoleon so effectually, that 
he disconcerts the meditated invasion : quar- 
rels with the First Consul, flies to England, 
finds his true-love at the altar—is married— 
knighted—created an earl: visits Napoleon, 
and is reconciled to him on board the ship 
which is conveying him to St. Helena. We 
shall select a few passages, to show the spirit 
and feeling of the work: the following is 
very characteristic :-— 


“Now I'll tell you a queer story about that 
—yes!—When I was a younker, in the first 
American war, about six months after I got my 
swab, I had a shipmate called Dick Ratline— 
little Dick Ratline,—smartest fellow I think I 
ever saw in my life ; a boatswain’s mate he was, 
a coxswain of my boat—the launch. Well, one 
day it was blowing great guns and marling- 
spikes ; little Dick and I were sent off to assist 


some small craft which had got bilged on a reef 


of rocks. Its boats were stoved to shiverens, 
and tide rising. Well, ye see it was running such 
a sea,’twas as much as ever the boat could 
live, and with her draft, we didn’t dare attempt 
laying her ’longside for fear of being stove to 
pieces too; so what does little Dick do, but 
make fast to his midships a rope’s end which we 
had brought with us, and swim under the craft's 
stern where they had deeper water, and could 
give him down the bight of the main sheet and 
haul him on board. Once there, he knocked 
down the skipper for being half-seas-over, 
turned to, built a rough sort of raft—got all her 
able hands upon it as well as himself, and we 
towed them every man off safe and sound to the 
frigate. Thus Dick saved fourteen lives. So 
the men clubbed together and gave him this 
call, which Dick laid by in lavender, and swore 
it should never be used till he got his boat- 
swain’s warrant, which the captain had pro- 
mised to get for him the first opportunity. Well, 
some time after, we were on our way to the 


: ae 
Now, one purblind | 





Admiral, and Dick was as glad as a grig to 
think that he’d got his bit of paper at last; 
when one night the boats were ordered away to 
cut out—three of them, and I had the com- 
mand. Everything being ready, away we started. 
Now, before we left the ship, what does Dick 
do, but take his gold pipe out of lavender and 
sling it round him—as he said to give ita warm- 
ing, but some of his messmates told me after- 
wards that he felt rather faint hearted—accord- 
ing to his own account—and so put this on to 
remind him of former days—a sort of fillip to do 
his best. We pulled in—oars muffled—to within 
some hundred yards say,—the enemy lying away 
here on our starboard bow, within a little bight 
of the land, when, just as we were going to sepa- 
rate in three parties, head, stern, and gangway, 
what should come athwart us but a sweeping 
broadside from a cursed masked battery inland. 
—‘ We're discovered, boys,” said I, “ hurrah 
and close!” and we gave way like good ones, 
but the battery played us so well, and surprised 
us so much, that we were beat off. We'd hardly 
got out of fire when we missed Dick, and as 
some one had seen him taken prisoner, it spi- 
rited the lads up to rescue our game little ban- 
tam cock. We clapped all the wounded into 
the small cutter, and told them to pull in by the 
shore from windward, making such a row as 
would attract the battery, while we sneaked 
round and boarded her on the other side from 
landward. By Jove, Sir, it succeeded. Dick 
and another who were yet standing on deck 
when we swept alongside, managed to get hold 
of something in the shape of a cutlass, or a 
broomstick for anything I know, and laying into 
the fellows behind, with loud cries of * Old 
England for ever’—egad ! they thought we had 
boarded them on both sides. Well, Sir, just 
when it was allover, I heard some fellow on the 
deck singing out my name and stooping down, 
there was little Dick fumbling in his breast— 
they’d pinned him in the scruff of the neck, 
poor fellow, so ye see he couldn’t speak very 
plain, but telegraphing for me to bring my head 
near, he just managed to put his call-ribbon 
over my neck, gripe my hand in his flipper— 
say something like—‘‘ You—you"’—and _ before 
I could say ‘‘ What cheer, my hearty?” odds 
bobs! he was ¢@ead as mutton! I should like to 
have told him chat we came back for him. IL 
know ’twould have been as good to his soul as 
a pint of grog, but he forged a-head too quickly. 
Poor little Dick!’ and the long gathering par- 
ticle of moisture slid down the old veteran's 
cheek as he turned towards the gay creature 
that now came galloping towards them.” 


Nor is the conversation which ensues in a 
short sea trip between Croiser and Tim Tar- 
paulin—called, for shortness, Nine-fathom 
Tim, less racy; they have just escaped 
from a sinking ship :— 

“Too true!’ returned the latter with consi- 
derable emotion, in French; then adding in his 
native tongue, ‘ Poor fellows, they're all gone !— 
and—amongst them, one I have valued for years, 
honest old heart!’ while a tear glistened in his 
eye. ‘1 would not have lost him for the bright- 
est jewel in England’s crown. Poor Tim—poor 
Tarpaulin—he’s gone too!’ 

“*Urhm!’ blubbered some gruff voice from 
behind, ‘ but, axing your honour’s pardon, he’s 
not so green as to leave a good skipper for Davy 
Jones on such a windy morning!’ 

“At those well-known accents, Croiser in- 
stantly turned his head, and to his inexpressible 
joy all his fears were dispelled. It was indeed 
Nine-fathom Tim! Past and present dangers 
were forgotten. Thrusting forth his hand, he 
seized that of his old shipmate, saying, ‘ What 
then, you old vagabond, you're really here— 
and how have you managed to escape ?’ 

*** Pretty well, your honour! pretty well, 
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thank ye !’ returned Tim, affected with the kind- 
ness of his captain, ‘all things considered ; ’sep- 


tin ye see, your honour, I’ve lost my ould grog- 


case 

«© What—Sal?’ 

“No, no, your honour! 
neither ! 


Not so bad as that 


mona] by my ould messmate Bill Shakings. 
He was cast away, poor chap, off the coast of 
Africky !’ 

“¢Well, well, Tim, if that’s all, we can give 
you a better one when we get ashore.’ 

** € Ay, ay, your honour, belike you'll give me 
a better one, or a gold ’un for the matter o’ that ; 
but it won’t have been made by Bill Shakings, 
nor have been with me calm and squall, high or 
low, nor have kept my old mother’s tea; for ye 
see, the good ’oman used it as a tea-chest for 
many’s the long day, when I left it, like the 
Dutchman’s anchor, at home, till, as your honour 
knows, she set off to Davy Jones from Ports- 
mouth harbour one cold morning—let alone be- 
side all this, having held more rale good licker 
than ever I shall drink agen—more’s the sor- 
row! Will your honour have a drop o’ some- 
thing short this could morning?’ proffering a 
dram of spirit in the top of his ‘Sal Mofiat.’ 

“¢ Not now, thank ye, Tim.’ ” 


Napoleon, besides viewing forts and har- 
bours, seeks to tamper with the natives, and 
in particular desires to promote Nine-fathom 
Tim in the French army: the proposal was 
received in no gracious mood :— 

“** Soger, your honour 2’ replied the tar, knit- 
ting his brows, ‘ umph! the red varmint! the first 
beggarly corporal that ever wentto drill me into 
a red herring, dash my wig if I wouldn't swallow 
him, musket, ramrod, cartridge-box and all, like 
the shark at Port Royal, which that long tongued 
skipper tells about. They, your honour, hap- 
pened to catch the poor creetur just after a full 
dinner, and ripping it open, found Jemy Toggle 
the corporal of marines all ataunto, with his 
bayonet shipped and the hour glass in his hand ; 
for he tumbled overboard ye see, as he went to 
strike the bell. Forward there, stand by with 
your bow oar!’ ” 

We can indulge in no more quotations: 
nor have we space for many remarks. These 
volumes will make a stir in what an old 
writer calls the “Wooden World”: they 
touch too severely upon blemishes in the dis- 
cipline, manners, opinions, and principles of 
our maritime government, not to be eagerly 
examined, and perhaps sharply discussed, by 
naval men. ‘The author directs his humour, 
his pathos, and his invective, against impress- 
ment and smuggling, as well as against the 
sternness and severity of some of our chief 
officers ; nor is he sparing of examples, and 
terrible ones, drawn, we are given to under- 
stand, from history. He has himself, we 
hear, been a witness of much that he de- 
scribes; and there can be no doubt of his 
intimate acquaintance with the deep sea and 
the social Jacks: in one or two places, he 
alludes to his own story, and lays claim to 
high—nay, royal descent. We confess that 
genius makes a deeper impression on us than 
high birth: if the author be sure of the latter, 
there is no question that he has a share of 
the former. We think favourably of his 
merits: but we cannot help feeling that he 
has more animation than simplicity, and is a 
little too much addicted to exaggeration and 
the picturesque. 


No, my ould case what your honour | 
remembers was made out of the Pomony [Po- | 





Medical Botany ; or, Illustrations and De- 
scriptions of the Medicinal Plants of the 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharma- 
cope@ias, §c.; with figures drawn and 
coloured from nature. A new edition, 
edited by Gilbert T’. Burnett, F.L.S., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in King’s College, London. 
8vo. London: Churchill. 


Ir this work cannot be said to equal in ap- 
pearance some of the more costly of the pub- 
lications upon similar subjects, that have 
issued from the prolific press of Germany, 
it may at least be placed upon a line with 
them in point of utility, if it does not, as we 
are disposed to think, surpass them in that 
respect. Woodville’s Medical Botany has 
long been obsolete ; it had never any great 
reputation, beyond what the accurate figures 
by Sowerby could give it; and yet, until the 
appearance of the first edition of Stephenson 
and Churchill’s work, it was the only Eng- 
lish publication upon the subject. ‘The 
opinion of the public has been favourably 





expressed by its having reached a second | 


edition, into which, many corrections and | 


additions have been introduced by Mr. Bur- 
nett. 


The only thing that we regret to be | 


obliged to criticize, is the order, or rather | 


the want of all order, in the arrangement of 
the subjects. 


the medical student, should be so disposed, as 


to place inimmediate contact all those species | 
which are most nearly related to each other; | 
and nothing is more inconvenient than to | 


find the arrangement of the work such, that 
the account of the wild lettuce is foliowed 
by that of hemlock, this by the orange, the 
orange by the olive, and soon. Had this 
been attended to, Mr. Burnett's publication 
would have had our unqualified approbation, 
and even with this defect, we do not hesitate 
to recommend the work as by far the best 
that has appeared in England. As a speci- 
men of the manner in which the editor treats 
his subject, we extract the following from the 
account of the Hemlock :— 

“*M. Haaf, a French army surgeon, has re- 
corded a fatal case of poisoning by hemlock, 
which closely resembled poisoning by opium. 

“In the year 1822, a grenadier in garrison 
at Torrequemada, in Spain, partook of some 
broth into which hemlock had been put, and 
died in three hours. On dissection, the stomach 
was half filled with crude broth; there were 
round the pylorus some red spots; the liver 
was very voluminous; there was no alteration 
in the intestines; the vena cava and the heart 
were emptied of blood ; the pectoral cavity was 
narrow, and the left lobe of the lungs was sound, 
but the rigkt one was entirely destroyed by a 
preceding suppuration. Onopening the cranium, 
there flowed outa sufficient quantity of blood to 
fill two ordinary sized chamber utensils: the 
vessels of the brain were extremely gorged with 
blood. 

“ Dr. Watson has recorded in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions two cases which were fatal 
in the same short space of time: the subjects 
were two Dutch soldiers, who, in common with 
several of their comrades, took broth made with 
various herbs, and among the rest hemlock 
leaves. Giddiness, coma, and convulsions were 
the principal symptoms. ‘The men who re- 
covered were affected exactly as if they had 
taken opium. Christison. 

‘To avoid disappointment from its effects, 
which so frequently occurs, the plant must be 
gathered in June, just as it commences flower- 


It is of great importance that | 
the matter of a work which is intended for | 








ing. The leaflets should then be plucked from 
the foot-stalks, which are to be thrown away; 
and the former, after being carefully dried in 
the sun, or in a stove very moderately heated, 
may be preserved in sealed paper, and firm] 
pressed into a box, from which both air and 
light are to be excluded if possible. The powder, 
the best manner of administering it, may be 
kept for years in an opaque closely-stopped 
phial. The extract can scarcely ever be relied 
on, from the carelessness observed in its manu- 
facture: we therefore recommend our readers 
to practise Mr. Houlton’s plan, which consists 
in submitting the expressed juice to the atmo- 
sphere in shallow vessels ; whereby spontaneous 
evaporation is produced; and a preparation 
obtained, containing all the virtues of the recent 
plant.” 


Indian Biography ; or, an Historical Ac- 
count of those Individuals who have been 
distinguished among the North American 
Natives as Orators, Warriors, Statesmen, 
and other Remarkable Characters. By 
B. B. Thatcher, Esq. 

{Second Notice.] 

We resume our examination of this curious 
and agreeable work. The chief characteris- 
tics of an Indian are cunning, fortitude, and 
a sort of chivalrous feeling, which would 
amount to heroism if it could be calculated 
upon ; but it is like the light of a meteor, ca- 
pricious and inconstant. This is true of the 
most distinguished chiefs of all the native 
communities. We have glanced at the savage 
princes of Virginia and New England: let 
us look at the leaders of that confederacy, 
called by the British, the Five Nations, by 
the French, the Iroquois, by the Dutch, the 
Maguas, and by the southern Indians, the 
Massawomakes. When the I'rench, in 1603, 
settled in Canada, they found the Five Na- 
tions at war with a wild sept or tribe who 
lived near three hundred miles distant, called 
the Adirondacks. These were a fierce people : 
five of their number undertook the task of 
exterminating the Five Nations, and by their 
astonishing energy and bravery well nigh 
turned the balance of the war. We can find 
space for a description of one of those savage 
desperadoes :— 

“ One of the number was PIsKARET, in hisown 
day the most celebrated chieftain of the north. 
He and his four comrades solemnly devoted 
themselves to the purpose of redeeming the 
sullied glory of the nation, at a period when the 
prospect of conquest, and perhaps of defence, 
had already become desperate. They set out 
for Trois Rivieres in one canoe; each of them 
being provided with three muskets, which they 
loaded severally with two bullets, counected by 
a small chain ten inches in length. In Sorel 
River, they met with five boats of the Iroquois, 
each having on board ten men. As the parties 
rapidly came together, the Adirondacks pre- 
tended togive themselves up for lost, and began 
howling the death-song. This was continued 
till their enemy was just at hand. They then 
suddenly ceased singing, and fired simultaneously 
on the five canoes. ‘ihe charge was repeated 
with the arms which lay ready loaded, and the 
slight birches of the Lroquois were torn asunder, 
and the frightened occupants tumbled overboard 
as fast as possible. Piskaret and his comrades, 
after knocking as many of them on the head as 
they pleased, reserved the remainder to feed 
their revenge, which was soon afterwards done 
by burning them alive in the most cruel tortures. 

“This exploit, creditable as it might be to 
the actors in the eyes of their countrymen, 
served only to sharpen the fierce eagerness for 
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blood which still raged in the bosom of Piskaret. 
His next enterprise was far more hazardous 
than the former: and so much more so, indeed, 
even in prospect, that not a single warrior would 
bear him company. He set out alone, therefore, 
for the country of the Five Nations, (with which 
he was well acquainted,) about that period of 
the spring when the snow was beginning to 
melt. Accustomed, as an Indian must be, to 
all emergencies of travelling as well as warfare, 
he took the precaution of putting the hinder 

art of his snow-shoes forward, so that if his 
footsteps should happen to be observed by his 
vigilant enemy, it might be supposed he 
was gone the contrary way. For further secu- 
rity he went along the ridges and high grounds, 
where the snow was melted, that his track might 
be lost. 

“Qn coming near one of the villages of the 
Five Nations, he concealed himself until night, 
and then entered a cabin, while the inmates 
were fast asleep, murdered the whole family, 
and carried the scalps to his lurking-place. 
The next day, the people of the village sought 
for the murderer, but in vain. He came out 
again at midnight, and repeated his deed of 
blood. The third night, a watch was kept in 
every house, and Piskaret was compelled to ex- 
ercise more caution. But his purpose was not 
abandoned. He bundled up the scalps he had 
already taken, to carry home with him as a 
proof of his victory, and then stole warily from 
house to house, until he at last discovered an 
Indian nodding at his post. This man he de- 
spatched at a blow, but that blow alarmed the 
neighbourhood, and he was forced immediately 
to fly for his life. Being, however, the fleetest 
Indian then alive, he was under no apprehen- 
sion of danger from the chase. He suffered 
his pursuers to approach him from time to time, 
and then suddenly darted away from them, 
hoping in this manner to discourage as well as 
escape them. When the evening came on, he 
hid himself, and his enemies stopped to rest. 
Feeling no danger from a single enemy, and he 
a fugitive, they even indulged themselves in 
sleep, Piskaret, who watched every movement, 
turned about, knocked every man of them on the 
head, added their scalps to his bundle, and 
leisurely resumed his way home.” 


One of the most distinguished chiefs of 
the Five Nations was named Garancuta; he 
was the pride of Onondaga tribe for courage 
and eloquence. As a specimen of his oratory, 
read what he said in reply to a threatening 
speech from the French Governor of Quebec 
in 1684 :— 

“*Yonondio!’ he began—addressing the Go- 
vernor by the title always given to that Canadian 
officer by the Five Nations—‘ Yonondio!—I 
honour you, and the warriors that are with me 
all likewise honour you. Your interpreter has 
finished your speech; I now begin mine. My 
words make haste to reach your ears. Hearken 
to them. 

“€Yonondio !—You must have believed when 
you left Quebec, that the sun had burnt up all 
the forests, which render our country inacces- 
sible to the French, or that the lakes had so far 
overflown the banks, that they had surrounded 
our castles, and that it was impossible for us to 
get out of them. Yes, surely you must have 
dreamed so, and the curiosity of seeing so great 
a wonder, has brought you so far. Now you are 
undeceived. I and the warriors here present, 
are come to assure you, that the Senecas, Cayu- 
gas, Onondagas, Oneidas and Mohawks are yet 
alive. I thank you in their name, for bringing 
back into their country the calumet, which 
your predecessor received from their hands. 
Itwas happy for you, that you left under ground 
that murdering hatchet, so often dyed in the 
blood of the French. 





“*¢ Hear, Yonondio!—I do notsleep. I have 
myeyes open. The sun, which enlightens me, 
discovers to me a great captain at the head of a 
company of soldiers, who speaks as if he were 
dreaming. He says, that he only came to the 
lake to smoke on the great calumet with the 
Onondagas. But Garangula says, that he sees 
the contrary; that it was to knock them on the 
head, if sickness had not weakened the arms of 
the French. I see Yonondio raving in a camp 
of sick men, whose lives the Great Spirit has 
saved by inflicting this sickness on them. 


“* Hear Yonondio!—Our women had taken 
their clubs, our children and old men had car- 
ried their bows and arrows into the heart of 
your camp, if our warriors had not disarmed 
them, and kept them back, when your messen- 
ger came to our castles. It is done and I have 
said it.’”” 

On the shores of the great northern lakes 
several tribes of Indians established them- 
selves, and continued unmolested amid their 
wildernesses for more than a century after 
the discovery of America. When the French 
yielded to the English, and the latter began 
to extend their territories inland, these fierce 
tribes looked for a leader, in whose courage 
and ability they might confide during the 
war which they resolved to wage against the 
invaders ; they found a chief to their mind 
in Pontiac. Tradition makes him an Ot- 
tawa: he distinguished himself when very 
young in defending Detroit against a com- 

ined attack of the more northern tribes; 
and on the cession of that territory he has- 
tened in no amicable mood to meet Major 
Rogers, who was sent to take possession. 
There was something savagely heroic in the 
bearing of Pontiac on this occasion. 


This rude hero had the address to unite all 
the northern tribes into one grand confede- 
racy: when his plans were matured, he 
rushed from his wildernesses upon the de- 
voted English, attacked them wherever he 
found them, and assaulted with his naked 
chivalry the strongest fortifications. He was 
victorious in more than one battle-field, and 
he conquered more than one fort. He was 
a warrior, and more. 


“It is mainly from his actions, of necessity, 
that the character of such a man, in such a situ- 
ation, must be judged. There are, however, 
some items of personal information respecting 
him, and these all go to confirm the opinion we 
have already expressed. His anxiety to learn 
the English methods of manufacturing cloth, 
iron, and some other articles, was such that he 
offered Major Rogers a part of his territory, if 
he would take him to England for that purpose. 
He also endeavoured to inform himself of the 
tactics and discipline of the English troops. 
Probably it was in consequence of suggestions 
made by Rogers at some of the conversations he 
had with that officer, (and at which the latter 
allows that ‘he discovered great strength of 
judgment, and a thirst after knowledge,’) that 
afterwards, in the course of the war, he ap- 
pointed an Indian Commissary, and began to 
issue bills of credit. These, which are said to 
have been punctually redeemed, are described 
as having the figure of whatever he wanted in 
exchange for them, drawn upon them, with the 
addition of his own stamp in the shape of an 
otter. The system was set in operation partly 
for the benefit of the French. They had been 
subjected, occasionally, to indiscriminate pillage, 
but Pontiac became satisfied that such a process 
would soon put an end to itself, besides doing 
no honour to his cause. The supplies which 


they subsequently furnished, were regularly 





levied through the medium of his commissariat 
department.” 


These our latter days have produced in the 
same district another savage warrior, who 
seems to have had all the talents of Pontiac, 
with greater dignity of soul—this was the cele- 
brated Tecumsen. He formed the resolution 
of raising the fallen fortunes of his people, and 
united with his brother, who was at once both 
warrior and prophet, in this daring task. 
Through preaching and exhortation, the 
northern tribes resolved to become a great 
people. There was to be nomore quarrelling 
—no more intoxication—no more stealing— 
and, finally, they were to throw off their blan- 
kets, and wear rough skins as their ancestors 
did. Tecumseh expected by these measures to 
render his people independent, and create a 
nation out of them according to their own 
native spirit. We are not sure that the author 
has done full justice to the character and 
views of this extraordinary person: he has, 
however, given us glimpses of him, which 
are far from unpleasing :— 


** Tecumseh belonged to a nation ‘noted,’ as 
Mr. Heckewelder describes them, ‘ for much 
talk,’ as well as for hard fighting ; and he was 
himself never at a loss for words, though he 
used them with a chariness which might be 
imitated without disadvantage by some of our 
modern orators. It was only when he spoke 
for the explanation or vindication of that great 
cause to which his whole heart and mind were 
devoted, that he indulged himself in anything 
beyond the laconic language of necessity. His 
appearance was always noble—his form symme- 
trical—his carriage erect and lofty—his motions 
commanding—but under the excitement of his 
favourite theme, he became a new being. The 
artifice of the politician, the diffidence of the 
stranger, the demure dignity of the warrior, 
were cast aside like a cloak. His fine counte- 
nance lighted up with a fiery and haughty pride. 
His frame swelled with emotion. Every posture 
and every gesture had its eloquent meaning. 
And then language, indeed,—the irrepressible 
outbreaking of nature,—flowed glowing from 
the passion fountains of the soul. 

“We have drawn the portrait of this eminent 
chieftain hitherto, only so far as to sketch some 
of those strongly-marked lineaments by which 
he was best known to his contemporaries, and 
by which he will be longest remembered. But 
there was something more in his character than 
strong savage talent and savage feeling. In- 
jured and irritated as he often was, and con- 
stantly as he kept himself excited by an interest 
in the fate of his countrymen, and by the agita- 
tion of his own schemes, there is no evidence 
either of coarseness in his manners, or of cruelty 
in his conduct. For reasons easily to be ima- 
gined, he regarded Governor Harrison with less 
partiality than most other individual Ameri- 
cans; and hence, the British General is said to 
have stipulated early in the war, that the Go- 
vernor, if taken prisoner, should be his captive. 
But he is understood to have always treated 
that gentleman with such courtesy, that we ap- 
prehend, had this casus foederis unfortunately 
occurred, he would have gloried only in convey- 
ing him off the battle-field in the manner of the 
Black-Prince, and in setting before him, with 
the royal munificence of Massasoit, all the dry 
pease in his wigwam.” 

In the battle where he perished, he fought 
with undaunted bravery, and obtained the 
praise of both English and Americans: his 
people fled the moment that he fell, and no 
one survived who had his genius and influ- 
ence to carry his magnificent, and we think 
practicable, schemes into execution. The 
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concluding passage of the life of this singular 
man is very much to our mind in all things, 
except the sort of questionable praise which 
the author bestows on his patriotism—these 
are his words :— 


“Happily for the fame of Tecumseh, other | 
evidences exist in his favour,—such as were | 


felt as well as heard in his own day,—such as 
will live on the pages of civilized history, long 
after barbarous tradition has forgotten them. 
He will be named with Philip and Pontiac, ‘ the 
agitators’ of the two centuries which preceded 
his own. The schemes of these men were,— 
fortunately for the interest which they lived 
and laboured to resist,—alike unsuccessful in 
their issue ; but none the less credit should for 
that reason be allowed to their motives or their 
efforts. They were still statesmen, though the 
communities over which their influence was 
exerted, were composed of red men instead of 
white. They were still patriots, though they 
fought only for wild lands and for wild liberty. 
Indeed, it is these very circumstances that make 
these very efforts,—and especially the extraor- 
dinary degree of success which attended them, 
—the more honourable and the more signal; 
while they clearly show the necessity of their 
ultimate failure, which existed in the nature of 
things. They are the best proofs, at once, of 
genius and of principle.” 

The last of these savage chiefs whom we 
shall at present notice, is the Seneca warrior 
and orator Saguoaha, called by the whites 
Rep-Jacker, An American bard has sung 
of hin— 


Though no poet’s magic 
Could make Red-Jacket grace an English rhyme, 
Unless he had a genius for the tragic, 
Or introduced it in a pantomime. 
He won his dignity by word and deed, for 
he was lowly born: but he prided himself 


more on his oratory than on his valour; and 
when once questioned about his exploits, he 
exclaimed, “ Warrior !—I am no warrior, I 
am an orator—I was born an orator!’ We 
have no room for his deeds, which were bold 
ones, nor for his speeches, which are both 
cunning and eloquent; but we must make 
room for an anecdote or two, which are 
very characteristic. ‘The following requires 
no explanation :— 

‘*There is good reason. to believe that Red- 
Jacket took his earliest lessons in the art of 
war during the Revolution, in the ranks of 
those Senecas who so signally distinguished 
themselves by their ravages on the frontiers of 
New-York, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and 
Virginia. The only reference, however, which 
he ever himself made to that part of his history, 
so far as we know, was latterly at Buffalo, when 
he was introduced to General Lafayette, then 
on his tour through the country. He reminded 
the latter of a Council at Fort Stanwix in 1784, 
where both were present, and which had been 
called with the view of negotiating a treaty 
with some of the Six Nations. ‘And where,’ 
asked Lafayette, ‘is the Young Warrior who so 
eloquently opposed the burying of the toma- 
hawk?’ ‘ He is before you,’ answered the chief. 
*Ah!’—he added with a melancholy air, and 
stripping off a handkerchief from his bald head, 
—‘Time has made bad work with me. But 
you, I perceive,’—and here he narrowly recon- 
noitered the General’s wig—‘ You have hair 
enough left yet!” At the date of this interview, 
seven years since, he was at least sixty-five 
years of age, and therefore must have been about 
twenty-five at the time of the treaty.” 

Red-Jacket became at last, what he 
called “a rascal”—he fell, like Uncas, Logan, 
and Pipe, into temptation, and swallowed 
** fire-water” whenever he could obtain it— 





in short, he became a sad drunkard. We 
are sorry for this; and, to part with him 
pleasantly, we bid him farewell in an anec- 
dote :— 

** During the last war with England, a gallant 
officer of the American Army, stationed on the 
Niagara frontier, showed some peculiarly grati- 
fying attentions to Red-Jacket. The former 
being soon afterwards ordered to Governor's 
Island, the Chief came to bid him farewell. 
‘ Brother,’—said he, ‘I hear you are going to a 
place called Governor’s Island. I hope you 
will be aGovernor yourself. I am told you whites 
consider children a blessing. I hope you will 
have one thousand at least. Above all, wherever 
you go, I hope you will never find whiskey more 
than two shillings a quart.’”’ 


We have already praised sufficiently these 
interesting biographies, and the length of our 
extracts proves our liking. The arrangement 
might, in many instances, be improved, and 
the narratives rendered clearer: the author, 
too, occasionally repeats himself: but these 
are small blemishes in a work so full of fine 
character and original matter of all kinds. 


Pauline: a Fragment of a Confession. 
London: Saunders & Otley. 


Tuenre is not a little true poetry in this very 
little book : here and there we have a touch 
of the mysterious, which we cannot admire ; 
and now and then a want of true melody, 
which we can forgive; with perhaps more 
abruptness than what is necessary: all that, 
however, is as a grain of sand ina cup of 
pure water, compared to the nature, and 
passion, and fancy of the poem. We open 
the book at random ; but fine things abound : 
there is no difficulty in finding passages to 
vindicate our praise :— 


Autumn has come—like Spring returned to us, 
Won from her girlishness—like one returned 

A friend that was a lover—nor forgets 

The first warm love, but full of sober thoughts 
Of fading years; whose soft mouth quivers yet 
With the old smile—but yet so changed and still! 
And here am I the scoffer, who have probed 
Life’s vanity, won by a word again 

Into my old life—for one little word 

Of this sweet friend, who lives in loving me, 
Lives strangely on my thoughts, and looks, and words, 
As fathoms down some nameless ocean thing 

Its silent course of quietness and joy. 

O dearest, if, indeed, 1 tell the past, 

Mayst thou forget it as a sad sick dream; 

Or if it linger—my lost soul too soon 

Sinks to itself, and whispers, we shall be 

But closer linked—two creatures whom the earth 
Bears singly—with strange feelings, unrevealed 
But to each other ; or two lonely things 

Created by some Power, whose reign is done, 
Having no part in God, or his bright world, 

I am to sing; whilst ebbing day dies soft, 

As a lean scholar dies, worn o’er his book, 

And in the heaven stars steal out one by one, 

As hunted men steal to their mountain watch. 

I must not think—lest this new impulse die 

In which | trust. 1 have no confidence, 

So | will sing on—fast as fancies come ’ 
Rudely—the verse being as the mood it paints. 


Description and sentiment are everywhere 
beautifully mingled :— 


Night, aud one single ridge of narrow path 
Between the sullen river and the woods 
Waving and muttering—for the moonless night 
Has shaped them into images of life, 
Like the upraising of the giant-ghosts, 

king on earth to know how their sons fare. 
Thou art so close to me, the roughest swell 
Of the tree-tops hides not the panting 
Of thy soft breasts ; no—we will pass to morning— 
Morning—the rocks, and vallies, and old woods, 
How the sun brightens in the mist, and here,— 
Half in the air, like creatures of the place, 
Trusting the element—living on high boughs 
That swing in the wind—look at the golden spray, 
Flung from the foam-sheet of the cataract, 
Amid the broken rocks—shall we stay here 
With the wild hawks? no,ere the hct noon come 
Dive we down—safe : see this our new retreat 
Walled in with a sloped mound of matted shrubs, 





Dark, tangled, old and green—still sloping down 
To a small pool whose waters lie asleep 

Amid the trailing boughs turned water-plants, 

And tall trees over-arch to keep us in, 

Breaking the b into Id shafts, 

And in the dreamy water one small group 

Of two or three strange trees are got together, 
Wondering at all around—as strange beasts herd 
Together far from their own land—all wildness— 
No turf nor moss, for boughs and plants pave all, 
And tongues of bank go shelving in the waters, 
Where the pale-throated snake reclines his head, 
And old grey stones lie making eddies there ; 

The wild mice cross them dry-shod—deeper in— 
Shut thy soft eyes—now look—still deeper in : 
This is the very heart of the woods—all round, 
Mountain-like, heaped above us; yet even here 
One pond of water gleams—far off the river 
Sweeps like a sea, barred out from land ; but one— 
One thin clear sheet has over-leaped and wound 
Into this silent depth, which gained, it lies 

Still, as but let by sufferance ; the trees bend 

O’er it as wild men watch a sleeping gir!, 

And thro’; their roots long creeping plants stretch out 
Their twined hair, steeped and sparkling ; farther on, 
Tall rushes and thick flag-knots have combined 

‘To narrow it; so, at length, a silver thread 

It winds, all noiselessly, thro’ the deep wood, 

Till thro’ a cleft way, thro’ the moss and stone, 

It joins its parent-river with a shout. 


The poem is dated Richmond, Oct. 22, 
1832: it bears no name, and carries the 
stamp of no poet with whose works we 
are intimate. We hope the author's next 
strains will be more cheerful, and as original 
as these: the day is past, we fear, for either 
fee or fame in the service of the muse; but 
to one who sings so naturally, poetry must 
be as easy as music is to a bird, and no doubt 
it has a solace all its own. 





Journal of an Excursion to Antwerp during 
the Siege of the Citadel. By Capt. the Hon. 
C.S.W. London: Murray. 


No siege of modern times has engaged so 
much of public attention as that of Antwerp: 
without rousing any great interest, for the 
event was beyond the chances of war, it, for 
its short hour, occupied all thoughts, The 
whole proceeding was strange and unintelli- 
gible. While Europe was in profound peace, 
the roar of cannon was heard, and great na- 
tions were seen banded together, sounding 
their war-cry, and assembling their mar- 
shalled thousands, even though there was no 
enemy to fight with. The citadel of Antwerp, 
it is true, stood friendless and unsupported, 
looking down upon this bustle of preparation ; 
but opposition was so evidently impossible, 
that its fall, if resistance were offered, could 
be calculated on to a day, or even to an hour. 
Under these circumstances, the siege seemed 
a holiday sport—a mere field day on a great 
scale—loss of life came literally under the 
head of “ casualties,” and parties of pleasure 
were made to visit the scene, as we assemble 
friends to go with us toa review. Among 
the curious or the pleasure hunting on this 
occasion was Captain the Hon. C. 8. Wortley, 
and he has here furnished us with a pleasant 
account of what he saw and heard. The 
Captain, however, did not arrive on the field 
until the tenth day after the trenches were 
opened ; and the narrative of the early opera- 
tions has, in consequence, been furnished by 
a friend, a very able one, as the document 
itself is proof of. The first impression on these 
occasions is always vivid; we shall there- 
fore give an account of the Captain’s journey 
from Brussels :— 

“In the first part of the journey, we saw no- 
thing that indicated the hostilities which were 
in activity at so short a distance ; and had it not 
been for the constant fire of cannon which we 
heard on the road, and during the whole of the 
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preceding night at Brussels, there was nothing 
to remind us of those proceedings. * * * 
Ata short distance on the other side of Mecklin 
we met a few covered carts, conveying some 
soldiers who had been slightly wounded, but 
who were well enough to be removed to the rear 
of the army. * * * We then passed through 
the village of Berchem, at about a mile from 
Antwerp, where the head-quarters of the French 
army and of Marshal Gerard were posted, which 
presented a most lively scene, full of troops, 
amusing themselves in every sort of way, while 
bivouacs were formed on the outskirts. Most 
of the trees and underwood in the hedges were 
cut down either to make gabions or fascines, 
or else to erect tents for the soldiers in the 
camp. The plot thickened as we approached 
Antwerp. 

“ Before we arrived at the gates of the town 
there were several marks of shells and shot 
that had fallen on each side of the road, and in 
many places had pierced the walls and roofs of 
the houses) * * * On arriving at the gates 
of the town we were asked for our passports, 
and allowed to enter. We found all the streets 
approaching to the citadel barricaded,—sentries 
placed in every direction,—and all the cellar- 
windows throughout the city filled with mud 
and straw, and made splinter-proof, in case of 
an attack from the citadel. These were the 
only visible symptoms of the siege then in pro- 
gress so close to the place; and throughout the 
streets, the inhabitants, both male and female, 
were walking about quite unconcerned.” 

Our next extract will be an account of the 
opening of the French batteries; it reads 
very like the great military displays on Wim- 
bledon Common ; it is difficult to persuade 
oneself that the parties were in earnest :— 

“On the morning of the 4th, a party assem- 
bled at Captain Soudain’s battery to witness the 
opening of the French batteries. It was gene- 
rally understood that the fire was to commence 
precisely at eleven o’clock, and as the time ap- 
proached there were indications of some im- 

rtant event. 

“ Marshal Gerard, accompanied by the Dukes 
of Orleans and Nemours, with a numerous stafi, 
and Colonel Caradoc, were seen to move to- 
wards fort Montebello, which lay immediately 
beyond Soudain’s battery, and at the extreme 
right of the first parallel. At the same time, 
General Deprez, and a staff of Belgian officers, 
rode into the battery, and alighting, ascended 
the rampart to witness the scene. Several mili- 
tary spectators were assembled on the spot, and 
below the rampart a military band was stationed. 
The early part of the morning had been dull 
and cloudy, but towards ten o’clock it cleared 
up, leaving only a slight mist or haze. The 
Dutch had not fired for some time; and while 
looking from the rampart across the country, in 
the direction of the citadel and the ground oc- 
cupied by the French, there was no sight or 
sound that indicated the slightest hostile move- 
ment; the groves and gardens, the intersecting 
hedges, and the several country residences of 
the opulent merchants, masked the trenches of 
the besiegers, and presented only to the eye a 
rich suburban landscape softened by the light 
haze, Precisely at eleven o'clock, as the last 
stroke of the clock was heard, the first gun from 
a battery towards Kiel was fired; it was an- 
swered byashout from the troops in the trenches, 
and followed at short intervals by the other 
hatteries, while the band in Soudain’s battery 
struck up a national air. The citadel recom- 
menced its fire, and the landscape was soon in- 
volved in smoke. The numerous spectators in 
the battery—the gay military cortége in Monte- 
bello—the accompaniment of military music— 
and the rapid transition of the scene before us 

from perfect tranquillity and beauty to tumult 
and smoke, produced an effect not unlike what 





we might have expected from the ingenious de- 
vices of Astley and Franconi. 

‘*On looking round, the resemblance was 
heightened by observing the roof of the Théatre 
des Variétés, a large building in rear of the 
battery, crowded with spectators, whose heads 
were protruded through holes made expressly 
for their accommodation.” 

The firing soon had its influence. The 
following describes the appearance of the 
city after the batteries had been opened :— 

‘* As the party walked through the town, they 
were struck with the interruption to all the or- 
dinary occupations, the number of houses shut 
up, and the entire absence of that bustle and 
activity of the inhabitants, proper to a large 
commercial city. The solitude of the streets 
was occasionally cheered by the different corps 
of civic guards moving to their respective sta- 
tions, with their bands playing,—by the gallop- 
ing of couriers and orderty officers through the 
town,—and by the appearance of the French 
generals attached to the Belgian army, with 
their staff. A group of merchants were here 
and there assembled debating anxiously on the 
state of affairs, having abandoned the Bourse, 
‘where most they congregate.’ The city bore 
rather the appearance of a military fortress, 
preparing for hostile measures, than of a great 
centre of trade and commerce.” 

From the steeple of St. André we get a 
peep into the citadel itself. 

“ By telescopes we were enabled to distin- 
guish the Dutch and their works in every part 
of the citadel. It was extraordinary to observe 
some walking backwards and forwards behind 
their guns, and others firing them, while the 
shells from the besieging army constantly fell at 


a very few yards distance, without appearing to | © . - Ras 
y y $ PE sor: | little caves in the sides to sit in and protect 


| themselves from the explosions of shells. 
| looking from the breaching battery, the breach 


affect either their motions or their manner: 
many were in close conversation, and others 
sitting or lying down, to refresh themselves.” 


The following is the description of a French 
bivouac in some fields near Berchem :— 
“ Most of the troops had found shelter in the 


the 19th Regiment had hutted themselves in 
the fields. The huts were of the simplest con- 
struction, framed with poles, and thatched with 
straw like the roof of a cottage, but ranged ac- 
cording to the usual plan of an encampment. 
The sentries would only allow strangers to stroll 
down one of the lines, and round the outskirts, 
and promptly but civilly warned them from ap- 
proaching elsewhere. Parties were grouped 
together in different spots of the ground, some 
cooking, some resting, some laughing and sing- 
ing, and some dancing; there was throughout 
the usual air of joyousness and merriment—of 
good humour and good fellowship—so charac- 
teristic of the French soldier, and which gave an 
appearance of holyday amusement to the whole 
scene.” 

There are some, but not many, anecdotes 
scattered over the volume; the following is 
characteristic :— 

“Colonel W. S., accompanied by Captain B., 
went into the trenches, and amused us very 
much, on his return, with an anecdote that hap- 
pened to himself. A shell fell close to him as 
he was walking along among several of the men 
on duty, and, in order to protect himself from 
its explosion, he made for the securest part of 
the trench, when one of the soldiers, who had 
observed how judiciously he had placed himself, 
came laughing up, squeezed into the same place, 
pushed him out by the elbow, and with a broad 
grin, exclaimed, ‘ Ici chacun pour son propre 
compte, monsieur.’ Colonel S. could not help 
laughing at the cool and joking manner in which 
it was done, though it was by no means agree- 
able to be shoved within the reach of the explo- 
sion, which, however, fortunately missed him.” 





: 1 . | filled it half across. 
village and houses in the neighbourhood ; but | 





The account of the negotiation and the 
surrender, with the accompanying circum- 
stances, is one of the most graphic in the 
volume ; we shall string together a few sen- 
tences :-— 

“We proceeded through the Malines gate, 
and entered the trenches in the rear of Monte- 
bello, which is the nearest approach from the 
town. Crowds of people had already rushed to 
the entrance, anxious to learn the state of the 
negotiation, and attempting to approach the 
scene of action. Sentinels were placed in all 
directions, with the strictest orders to let no 
oneenter. * * * When we arrived at the 
Lunette St. Laurent we mounted the top of it, 
and had a wonderful view of the scene of action, 
the state of which it is quite impossible ade- 
quately to describe. * * * 

“It presented a most animated scene, and 
strikingly different from the concealed and 
buried position of both armies during the pro- 
gress of the siege, when over the same tract of 
country not a living soul was visible. * * * 

“ On advancing over the level ground between 
the trenches, we found it absolutely ploughed 
up by shot and shell of every description ; 
there was not a foot of ground that did not 
show marks of the dreadful havoc which had 
prevailed. The walls of the Citadel were 
crumbling into the ditch before the French 
battery, the bridge and batardeaux were de- 
stroyed, and those parts of the masonry that 
still braved the storm of shot, were pierced and 
penetrated in a thousand places. * * * 

“From the gorge of St. Laurent we de- 
scended into the trenches, and passed into the 
counter-battery. * * * 

“‘The weather had been very fine during 
the last three days, and the French had dug 


In 


appeared almost practicable; all the brick wall 


| was shot away and pounded into dust; and the 


earth had rolled down into the ditch, and nearly 
From the battery we went 
into the covert-way which had been cut under it, 
and which faced the breach. It was a complete 
tunnel of about six feet square, supported by 
thick beams of wood, and reaching down to the 
wall of the counterscarp, which was ready to be 
pushed down in a moment for the assaulting 
party to pass through and rush up the breach.” 

After this, Captain Wortley got admission 
to the Citadel; and with the account of it 
we must conclude our extracts :— 

‘« It is impossible to give the reader an accu- 
rate idea of the appearance of the interior of the 
Citadel, but when I say that there was not a 
foot’s space of ground or building that was not 
shattered or pierced by shot or shell, I am con- 
fident I speak within bounds. The only re- 
mains of the buildings were a few bare walls, 
and, occasionally, a part of the roof, perforated 
with innumerable holes. The church, the bar- 
rack, the generals’ and officers’ houses, were all 
heaps of ruins. Cannon-balls and splinters 
were strewed and scattered among the broken 
earth, which had been everywhere ploughed up 
by the explosion of the shells. On the right, as 
we entered, we saw a place where the ‘ monstre 
bombe’ had fallen. It had made an immense 
excavation, having the appearance of a place 
from whence an enormous tree had been up- 
rooted; and the Dutchman who showed it to 
us said, that none of them could imagine what 
it was when it fell and exploded, but that, from 
its size, they fancied it must be something 
dropped upon them from heaven.” 

The work (which contains an excellent 
plan of the Citadel and of the French lines, 
with two or three lithographic views,) con- 
cludes with an able summary, and an esti- 
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mate of the military skill displayed in the 
attack and defence, which is certainly not 
in favour of General Chassé: the truth is, 
the whole proceeding was an unintelligible 
piece of obstinacy; the citadel should have 
been surrendered after the first shot was fired; 
but, it having been otherwise determined, it 
is difficult to say to what extent General 
Chassé was required to protract the siege, 
and at what cost of life and treasure to carry 
on the defence. 


Le Salmigondis, Contes de toutes les couleurs. 
Paris: Fournier, jeune; London, Treuttel 
& Co. 

We have received voluines V. and VI. of 

this entertaining, and, in many respects, in- 

teresting, miscellany; and need do no more 
than make translations from them, in support 
of what we have already said of their prede- 
cessors, and for the amusement of our 
readers. The work obviously owes its exis- 
tence to the success which has attended the 
‘ Livre des Cent-et-Un’ amongst the French; 
who, being a tolerably acute and intelligent 
people, may, we suppose, be presumed to be 
indifferently good judges of that which pro- 
fesses to illustrate their own modes of living 
and thinking,—with perfect deference, how- 
ever, to the opinions of those, amongst our- 
selves, who may feel themselves better qua- 
lified for that office. In like manner, we may 
venture to assume that volumes V. and V1. 
are to be taken as evidence of the success of 
the preceding ones, and we hope as much. 
The publisher, in execution of his promise to 
bind up into his garland “ tales of all colours” 
seems to have made his arrangements for 
culling them in all climes. ‘the portion 
before us contains three specimens of Eng- 
lish growth, from the gardens of Mis. Nor- 
ton, Mr. Mac Farlane, and Mr. Bulwer, 
—but with reference to which we are com- 


elled to observe that, even beneath our cold | 
’ 


and clouded island-sky, the editor might have 
contrived to pick up much more brilliant 
flowers. In truth, we should not have been 
sorry, in a miscellany of this kind, to see our 
compatriots make a more distinguished figure. 
The volumes contain likewise two charming 
translations, from the Sanscrit and Chinese 
respectively, each presenting a very delight- 
ful view alike of the poetry and ethics of the 
easterns. ‘The two most amusing papers are 
one by George Sands, entitled ‘Cora,’ and 
an exceedingly well-written and effective 
story, called‘ Le Bas Bleu,’ by Paulding, the 
American. Unluckily, however, for our pur- 
poses, they are also two of the longest, and 
we are not very fond of presenting our 
readers with a single link of a story as an 
evidence of its complete stature. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves on this occasion 
with translating, what is called, a Mexican 
anecdote, a tale not very admirable for style 
or sentiment, or the developement of cha- 
racter—but perfect in its humble way—full 
ofmelo-dramatic incident, of robbers of a very 
whiskered fashion, and all that sort of thing, 
and which we think likely to be of service to 
some of our dramatic Scribes. 
PEPITA; A MEXICAN ANECDOTE. 
By the Marquis de Chateaugiron. 
‘The Marquis de Bevenuccho, his wife, 
daughters, Don Cesar his intended son-in-law, 
de bre, and two male servants, 
occupied one of those huge coaches drawn by 











ten mules, and guided by two postillions, which 
are frequently to be met with on the road 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico. While this lum- 
bering vehicle was descending one of the 
roughest defiles of the Pinol, a violent jerk put 
its construction to so severe a test, as to 
threaten its entire ruin, unless repairs were im- 
mediately made. The travellers were, in con- 
sequence, obliged to alight. What was to be 
done ?—The coachman informed them that they 
could reach, at ashort distance from the spot, a 
posada, which, though certainly not much fre- 
quented, and greatly dilapidated, was still ha- 


bitable, and where they might pass the night. | 
| ened the chamber of the bandits with the bolts 


This plan was accordingly adopted, and the 
whole party, escorting the coach, and bemoaning 
their misfortune, reached the gate of the posada 
at the moment of sunset. It was a desolate 
habitation, surrounded by broken walls, ruined 
towers, and gloomy pines, which gave it the air 
of a chateau of romance. Nevertheless, it occa- 
sionally served as a place of shelter for muleteers 
and their mules. The Marquis and his family 
took possession of a large chamber, in which 
their beds were prepared ; the femme-de-cham- 


bre nestled as well as she conld inacloset which | 


resembled the cell of a convent; and the ser- 
vants slept just where sleep happened to over- 
take them, and wrapped up in their cloaks. 

* But the heroine of our tale, the femme-de- 
chambre Pepita, had some suspicion that all 
was not right. In passing before a grated 
window, which opened upon the court, she fan- 
cied she had caught a glimpse of two flashing 
eyes, which instantly disappeared; and this in- 
cident was sufficient to excite her apprehensions. 
She retired, however, into her cell; she had no 
need of a light to find the wooden bench which 
had been prepared for her, and placing her 
mantle under her head, for a pillow, was about 
to close her eyes, when, casting them towards 


| the ceiling of her little dormitory, she re- 


marked aray of light, which glimmered through 
the chinks of a wooden shutter. Using the 
utmost precaution, she raised herself silently 
upon a table which stood beneath the window, 
and, half withdrawing a curtain which hung be- 
fore it, her eye peered into the adjoining room, 
within which she saw two men sitting near a 


! table, their faces turned from her, and lighted 


by a lamp which burned in a corner of the apart- 
ment. Pepita, 2 Quadroon by birth, had enough 
of Spanish blood in her veins to give her great 
pretensions amongst her Indian compatriots. 
She was intelligent, faithful, courageous, and as 
resolute as Judith herself. 

“ With a glance she took note of all things in 
the chamber. It was impossible to mistake 
the profession of these men, for Pepita saw be- 
fore them an open chest, which she, at once, re- 
cognized as belonging to her master, and from 
which the bandits had drawn out the pro- 
visions and plate which it contained. Both 
appeared to have done honcur to the Marquis’s 
wine, and were so much intoxicated, that 
she felt no apprehension of being detected by 
them. She continued, therefore, to observe their 
movements with anxious attention, and, at the 
same time, arranged the plan of operation, 
which she determined to pursue. For a moment 
she felt herself chilled by terror, when the words 
which she heard, conveyed to her the knowledge 
that the elder of the two was the famous Capa- 
dor himself. She remembered at once that he 
was generally described as richly clothed, and 
carrying an axe; and the man before her had an 
axe resting between his legs, and wore a silk 
dress. 

“She learned, or rather half-guessed, from 
their broken conversation, that the band, of 
which they were the leaders, awaited in the 
forest for the signal which was to recal them ; 
that this signal was to be given by a hunting- 
horn, which she noticed in a corner of the apart- 





| of the Marquis. 





ment; and that, upon their junction, the travellers 
were to be attacked. She saw, with joy, that the 
wine of the Marquis was gradually gaining the 
mastery over them; and, soon after, observin, 

that they were buried in profound slumber, she 
quitted her cell, descended into the court, found 
out the door of the robbers’ chamber, and open- 
ing it softly, made good her entry with admirable 
courage and presence of mind. She gained pos- 
session of the cloak, the hat, and the well known 
hatchet of the chief, and also of the hunting. 
horn, and carrying with her the lamp and her 
precious booty, contrived to effect her retreat 
into the court without accident. She now fast- 


which are often placed outside the doors of 
Mexican houses; then flung over her the cloak 
of the brigand, placed his hat upon her head, 
and resting the hatchet upon her left shoulder, 
took in her right hand the hunting-horn; and, 
thus equipped, she sallied from the court. The 
night was utterly dark. She reached the border 


| of the pine-wood; and, drawing a few low tones 


from the hunting-horn, was immediately an- 
swered by a prolonged whistle. The moment 
was now come in which it was necessary for her 
to muster all her courage; for she saw a band 


| of from ten to twelve men issuing from amongst 


the trees, and advancing in her direction. She 


| retreated before them towards the house, con- 


triving, with much address, to keep herself 


| nearly hid within the shadow of the buildings, 


and letting herself be seen no more distinctly 
than was necessary to enable the robbers to 
foliow her. When they were sufficiently near, 
she contrived to exhibit the glare of the axe 
which she carried, and enjoining silence with 
the motion of her hand, led the band into the 
court. In obedience to her sign, they entered 


| silently into the large chamber adjoining the 


stable; and closing the door upon them, she 
drew the bolts so gently that the bandits could 
have no suspicion that they were imprisoned. 

‘¢ Then, without a moment's delay, the in- 
trepid Pepita ran to the apartment of her master, 
and related to him the whole of her proceed- 
ings. We will not attempt to paint the surprise 
Guided by the counsel of Pe- 
pita, he wakened Don Cesar, who, mounted on 
one of the best mules, set off instantly for 
Acayete, to procure the assistance of a detach- 
ment of cavalry which was stationed in that 
village. 

“* During his absence, the Marquis and Pe- 
pita determined to watch their prisoners, and 
act as circumstances might require. They 
wakened the two domestics, and armed them. 

* * * * oe 

“ On returning to the apartment of Gomez, 
and listening at the door, they found that the 
two chiefs had awaked, and were endeavouring 
to escape from their confinement. The scene 
now became one of intense anxiety. Shortly, 
all in the inn were roused, and a confusion of 
voices arose on all hands. Gomez and his lieu- 
tenant uttered shouts of rage; and their appeals 
were answered by his companions, as they ex- 
erted themselves to break the doors of their 
prison. The Marquis, Pepita, and the servants 
shouted likewise, in every tone which they could 
assume, threatening with death the first who 
should offer himself to their aim, and affecting 
to present a force far beyond their actual num- 
ber. But the door of the reom which confined 
the troop was now beginning to tremble before 
their efforts. They had found some heavy logs 
of wood, which served as a kind of battering- 
rams; while others hacked at the door with their 
swords. Gomez and his companion were also 
very busy alter their example; and exerted 
every means in their power to eflect their deli- 
verance. But we must leave the posada and its 
inhabitants for a moment, in this posture of 
affairs, to follow the track of Don Cesar. 
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“ This young man, one of the most brilliant 
among the cavaliers of Mexico, although skilful 
in the management of a well-trained steed, was 
put little accustomed to the government of a 
mule; and the one on which he was now, 
unhappily, mounted, was the most obstinate 
of its kind. In vain did he apply the argument 
of gentle terms, and equally in vain that of the 
spur ;—nothing could prevail upon the cursed 
beast to hasten its pace, or lose the remem- 
prance of the friends it had left behind in the 
stable. He was in despair at the slowness of 
his progress, and overwhelmed with the most 
sinister presages. What would become of his 
friends—above all, of his betrothed, the pretty 
Dona Francisca—if the brigands should escape 
from their confinement before his return? He 
trembled for the consequences. The day began 
to break before he could gain the environs of 
Acayete; but what was his joy when his ears 
were assailed by the bells of a conducta,—that 
is, one of those numercus caravans of mules, 
employed for the service of government to 
transport gold and silver pieces from Mexico 
to the coast, and which are always escorted by 
alarge troop of soldiers. Don Casar presented 
himself immediately before the commanding 
officer, told his story in few words, and implored 
assistance. The officer, to whom he was known, 
drew his soldiers together, and leaving a few 
behind, for the safety of the caravan, mounted 
Don Cesar on a horse, and set off with him 
towards the hills with all the rapidity that the 
wild road would permit. Their expedition was 
not a little increased by the hope of capturing 
Gomez, on whose head a price was set, and who 
had hitherto baffled all the schemes which had 
been laid to surprise him. 


“ During this time, affairs at the posada had 
reached their most critical point. ‘Lhe robbers 
had succeeded in shattering the door of their 
prison so far that it was scarcely held by its 
hinges. Having ascertained the small number 
of those against whom they had to contend, and 
with the view of securing for themselves a less 
dangerous sortie, they had begun to fire through 
holes which they had made in the door, upon 
the Marquis and his servants. Gomez and his 
lieutenant had likewise taken the same course, 
and there was every prospect that the brigands 
would overcome all the obstacles which had op- 
posed their liberation, when Pepita, armed with 
a pistol, and concealed behind a pillar in the 
court, took successful aim at the head of a bri- 
gand, which showed through the opening. Tlis 
incident had the result of daunting the brigands. 
It was evident that one of their leaders was 
struck, and a deep silence succeeded his fall ; 
nor was it till after a considerable interval that 
their exertions recommenced. Convinced, how- 
ever, that they had no time to lose, they once 
more returned to their attack. The door 
was on the point of yielding to their blows, 
and the Marquis and his family had determined 
to abandon the place, and fly towards the road, 
in the hope of meeting the expected succour,— 
Pepita had discharged her last pistol,—when 
they caught the sound of the galloping of horses 
on the road from Acayete. Their deliverance 
was now sure. The noise of horses and arms 
resounded soon in front of the posada ; and be- 
fore Don Cxsar had embraced his future family, 
the soldiers had made themselves unresisted 
masters of the band of robbers. 

“But it remained to secure the persons of 
Gomez and his lieutenant. From the rash and 
desperate character of the man, it was not sup- 
posed that he would allow himself to be taken 
without resistance. A council was, therefore, 
held, to deliberate on the means which should 
be employed to get possession of his person, 
without risking lives of greater value than his 
own in the capture. It was proposed by some 
to force the door, and enter in a body; while 





others desired, first, to try the effect of a parley. 
This latter advice was followed,—it being wish- 
ed, above all things, to deliver him into the 
hands of the Mexican authorities ;—but, upon 
drawing aside the outer bolts, it was found that 
the door was fastened within. 

**Open the door to the Lieutenant of the 
Republic,’ cried the commanding ofiicer. 

** No answer. 

“ *Tf you resist another moment, you are a 
dead man,’ said the Marquis. 

* Still the same silence. 

«By the Madona of Guadaloupe! by the 
Holy Virgin!’ cried Don Cesar, impetuously, 
‘you shall receive no quarter, unless you at 
once come forth.’ 

«« Not a sound was heard in reply. 

“*At this moment the discharge of a pistol 
resounded from the interior. It was followed 
by the faint cry of a woman, which seemed to 
issue from the apartments where the family of 
the Marquis had passed the night. All hasten- 
ed, in an instant, in that direction; and in her 
closet they found the intrepid Pepita stretched 
upon the ground, and bathed in her own blood. 
But when they approached her, she had strength 
to point with her finger to the little window. 
The commanding ofticer raised his eyes, and 
perceived there Gomez and his lieutenant, the 
former armed with a sword, and the latter in 
the act of re-loading his pistol. In an instant 
he fired on the lieutenant, who fell; and re- 
gaining the corridor with his soldiers, the door 
of the chamber was at once forced. Gomez 
fought with savage desperation, but was, at 
length, secured. 

** All eyes were now turned towards the in- 
trepid Pepita; and they learned from herself 
the cause of the event which had so nearly 
proved fatal to her. She had, by showing her- 
self at the little window, intended to convince 
the bandits that their retreat was on all sides cut 
off, and that all further resistance on their parts 
would be useless; when the enraged Gomez had 
immediately fired at her. Luckily her wound 
was slight, though it had bled profusely; nor 
was it long before she was able to resume her 
service near the person of her mistress. 

“ The journey of the Marquis to Saint-Jean- 
d’Ulloa, was postponed to a future time; and 
the family returned to Mexico. The reward 
offered for the capture of Gomez was unani- 
mously adjudged to Pepita, who became the 
object of universal interest. Her intrepidity 
had so strongly excited the imagination of the 
young officer commanding the guard, that she 
became his bride before the close of the year; 
and the Marquis, considering her as the saviour 
of his family, secured to her a considerable pen- 
sion during her life.” 


We trust the worthy people at the Minors 
will return us their best thanks for having 
thus gratuitously furnished’ them with so 
pretty and perfect a little melo-drame. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Literature, like the season, has under- 
gonea slight change for the better; or rather, 
the booksellers have hurried out a few books 
to furnish amusement or instruction for the 
holidays: one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer. <A Life of Sir Joseph Banks is, we see, 
promised by Mr. Dawson ‘Turner: the sub- 
ject is not a good one. Sir Joseph was an 
amiable, not a great man—indeed, we know 
of little that he did, save circumnavigate the 
globe, preside at the Royal Society, and keep 
an open house for people of merit or rank. 

We are happy to announce that Mr. Otley 
has been appointed Keeper of the Prints in 





the British Museum, vacant by the death of 
Mr. Smith. We know of no one better qua- 
lified for the office. The Memoir, left by the 
latter, as mentioned in our biographical notice 
of him, is, we hear, full of anecdotes of artists, 
and auctioneers, and literary men; the author 
was a mighty gossip, and had a graphic way 
of his own in relating a story, which none 
have surpassed : his inconsiderate and unjust 
‘ Life of Nollckens’ made him many enemies: 
he was very wrathful with those, and they 
were not few, who questioned the accuracy of 
his statements; and we have been told, that 
some of this bitterness has flowed into his post- 
humous work, which, in the spirit of the age, is 
called ‘ The Life and ‘Times of Thomas Smith.’ 

We have given—we had nearly said thrown 
away—a couple of evenings on the Maga- 
zines. The newspapers overwhelm us with 
matter of a party or a political nature ; if we 
seek refuge from “'Tithe,” and “ Disturb- 
ance,” and “ Flogging,” “ The National 
Debt” and “ Don Pedro,” in the periodicals, 
we there find the same sort of sad entertain- 
ment. Blackwood, with the exception of a fine 
manly article on the Factory System, and 
one or two more regarding literature, has 
given his double number to the demon of 
politics ; Zait has indulged us with sixteen 
articles, all of a party complexion; the AZe- 
tropolitan has less of this public evil, but it 
is scarcely so pleasant as formerly; Fraser 
is less varied, and neither so learned nor lively 
as we have seen him. ‘There are some good 
articles in the Monthly Repository, among 
others, a critique on ‘ Pauline,’ a poem of no 
common merit. The papers of the Monthly 
are numerous and varied; so are those of the 
New Monthly and the Dublin University 
Magazine ; while Bull’s Court Magazine 
attracts us, not only by the beauty and use- 
fulness of its embellishments, and the ability 
of its papers, both in prese and verse, but 
captivates us by the absence of politics; for 
the future, Mr. Buli, thy magazine shall be 
our magazine. We had almost forgotten to 
mention the United Service Journal ; it con- 
tains letters by Lord Rodney and Sir Charles 
Douglas, on the memorable battle with De 
Grasse in the West Indies; and a valuable 
paper on the military establishments of Ger- 
many. 

Some discussion has arisen in the House 
of Commons, on Sir John Soane’s bill for 
establishing a public museum with his money. 
Cobbett sharply said, that he was bequeathing 
his fortune to the public, who cared little 
about museums, and allowing his second son 
with his children to starve. Mr. Hume de- 
fended the conduct of Sir John: he had pro- 
vided for the children of his eldest son, and 
spent 20,000/. on his second son,. and he 
thought he had done his duty. This, how- 
ever, has been denied by the son, who states 
that all he has received from his father in 
twenty-two years, does not exceed 5,000/. 
Sir Robert Peel humanely proposed to leave 
the bill open, for the stern old architect to 
relent, respecting the money with which he 
desired to endow his museum. As the bill 
now stands, he may bequeath his pictures, 
and statues, and architectural books to the 
British Museum, and his fortune to his chil- 
dren or his grandchildren : and we sincerely 
hope that he will do so. We have a great 
respect for Sir John Soane; but, assuming it 
to be true that his son has forfeited all claim, 
so much the more friendless are his unoffend- 
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ing grandchildren, and therefore, so much 
the better right have they to hope for protec- 
tion and kindness from all the world. 

Mr. Melling, who is known to the public 
asa e anda clever etcher, is, we under- 
stand, about to exhibit some specimens of 
his ability as a sculptor. Among the models 
will be, we are informed, a group from Shak- 
speare, of Sir John Falstaff, Bardolph and 
Miss Doll. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


March 28.—The Rev. James Cumming, M.A., 
Vice President, in the chair.—The Rev. Wil- 
liam Ritchie’s paper, entitled, ‘ Experimental 
Researches in Electro-Magnetism,’ was re- 
sumed and concluded. A second paper was 
read, entitled ‘ Notice on the remains of the re- 
cent Volcano in the Mediterranean,’ by John 
Davy, M.D., F.R.S.—The Society then ad- 
journed over the Easter vacation, to meet again 
on the 18th of April next. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

March 29.—Mr. Faraday on Mr. Brunel's new 
mode of building bridges.—The advantages of 
the proposed plan are, to enable the engineer to 
dispense with the customary centering to the 
arch—to use bricks instead of stone—and leave 
the water-way without obstruction. 

Mr. Brunel builds his arch out from the 
abutment, and makes the work, even while in 
progress, support its own weight—the masonry 
is linked together by pieces of iron or wood; 
and Parker’s cement, which sets in a few hours, 
is used as mortar; indeed, on this quality of the 
cement depends the whole success of the work. 
An experimental structure has been erected 
near the Tunnel at Rotherhithe, and probably 
seen by many of our readers. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
March 27.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., Presi- 


dent, in the chair.—Robert Williams, Jun. Esq., | 


of Grosvenor Square, was elected a Fellow of 
this Society. 

A paper ‘On the Sedimentary Deposits which 
occupy the Western Parts of Shropshire and 
Herefordshire, and are prolonged from N.E. to 
S.W., through Radnor, Brecknock, and Caer- 
marthen shires, with Descriptions of the accom- 
panying Rocks of Intrusive or Igneous Cha- 
racters,’ by Roderick Impey Murchison, was 
commenced. This Memoir was illustrated by 
the sheets of the Ordnance Maps, coloured 
geologically, and a numerous suite of specimens. 

Among the donations laid upon the table 
were a set of the Charts containing surveys, 
mostly executed in the Indian seas, by officers 
in the Company’s Marine Service, presented by 
the Hon. the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company ; and a set of Charts also belong- 
ing to the Indian seas, constructed by Capt. 
James Horsburgh, presented by Capt. James 
Horsburgh. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

April 2.—A. B. Lambert, Esq., in the chair. 
—After the election of two candidates, the Secre- 
tary read a paper by Mr. Don, Librarian to the 
Society, which described in detail various pecu- 
liarities in the mode of flowering in some species 
of plants hitherto considered as belonging to the 
genus cinchona ; and also pointed out the rela- 
tive value of others, and the comparative quan- 
tity of quinine each is found to afford. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
April 4.—N. A. Vigors, Esq., in the chair.— 
The minutes of the proceedings at the last 





monthly meeting, after some discussion, were 
agreed to. Thirteen candidates were elected ; the 
report stated the balance in hand at the end of 
March, after all payments, to be 220/. 12s.9d.; the 
number of visitors to the gardens 6544, and the 
donations to the menagery and museum nume- 
rous and valuable. The five new members of 
council recommended for election at the annual 
general meeting were, the Hon. E. Upton, 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, Dr. R. E. Grant, 
Robert Gordon, Esq., and the Hon. Sir R. Fer- 
gusson. The new bye-law, authorizing the pub- 
lication of ‘Transactions, was balloted for and 
confirmed. 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
The anniversary general meeting of this So- 
ciety was held on Thursday last, when the fol- 


| lowing gentlemen were elected as officers, and 


members of the council, for the ensuing year: 
President, John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S.; Vice 
Presidents, H. Shuckburgh Roots, M.D., Sted- 
man Whitwell Esq., Charles Wheatstone, Esq., 
Joseph Moore, M.D.; Treasurer, John B. Sedg- 
wick, Esq.; Secretary, Tarver R. Fearnside, 
Esq.; Librarian, Henry B. Burlowe, Esq.; 
Curator, Henry P. L. Drew, Esq. ; Members of 
the Council, David Pollock, Esq. F.R.S., Robert 
Maugham, Esq., H. B. Churchill, Esq., Joseph 
W. Crane, M.D., Edmund S. Symes, Esq., John 
J. Hawkins, Esq., Archibald Billing, M.D., 
John G. Graeff, Esq., William Hering, Esq., 
G. B. Townshend, Esq., Richard Halliwell, 
Esq., George Coode, Esq. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

March 5.—The President in the chair.—The 
conversation was renewed relating to Old Lon- 
don Bridge and the River Thames generally ; 
and also on the subject of Locomotive Engines 
on Railways. 

An extract was read ofa letter from Mr. Carr, 
of Van Diemen’s Land, relative to the growth 
of certain species of timber in that country. 

A pian of a crane, capable of raising eight 
tons, with complete detail of its parts, in pre- 
sent use at the Broomielaw Harbour of Glas- 
gow, was received from Mr. Charles Atherton 
of that place. 

Mr. Bradshaw, of Manchester, presented a 
copy of his excellent Map of the Canals and 
Railways of Great Britain. 

Mr. George Thornton, of Farnworth, Lanca- 
shire, was elected a corresponding member. 


March 12.—The President in the chair.— 
The changes in the River Thames since the 
removal of Old London Bridge became again 
the subject of discussion, and led to some obser- 
vations on the great importance of recorded 
systems of levels, and more particularly compa- 
risons made between distant places. The con- 
nected series of levels taken by Captain Lloyd 
between Sheerness and London Bridge were 
objected to by a member, on account of their ac- 
curacy never having been proved by a repetition 
of the observations, and therefore not to be re- 
ceived as good authority. A strong instance in 
practice was produced, of the necessity for 
repeated levels being taken between distant 
points, in order to ensure minute accuracy. 

The subject of ‘ Locomotive Engines on Rail- 
ways’ being introduced, a contradiction was 
given to a statement in a late publication + to 
the effect, ‘‘ that locomotive engines were about 
to be abandoned on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, and horse-power substituted in 
their place :” it was added, that the expense in- 
curred by the Railway Company for locomotive 
power in the conveyance of one ton of merchan- 
dize from Manchester to Liverpool was only 
ls. 24d. for the whole distance of thirty miles, 
as stated in their last half-yearly Report; the 
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entire outlay for one ton of goods, carried along 
the railway, appears by the same document tg 
be 6s. 6$d., which includes every item of expen. 
diture. 

An extract was read from Mr. Graham's 
‘Letter to the Carriers between Manchester 
and Liverpool,’ stating that previous to the 
opening of the railway, the expense of one 
engine doing 936 trips yearly, or three trips 
a day, was calculated at 324/. 12s. 10d., includ. 
ing the sum of 54/. laid aside each year for re. 
placement of engines and interest on cash, 
From the Railway Reports the number of thirty. 
mile trips made in the last six months of 1831] was 
5392; the expense of which (including merely 
the price of coke consumed, cost of repairs and 
engine men’s wages, without any allowance for 
interest of capital, or replacement of machinery) 
was 12,203/. 5s. 6d., or a little above 2/. ds. 3¢, 
a trip; or the bare cost of an engine doing 936 
trips was 2,117/. 14s., instead of 270/. 12s. 10d, 

In answer to this, it was said, that the speed 
calculated upon was only fifteen miles an hour, 
and the actual speed at present is nearly thirty 
miles per hour, which, in some measure, goes 
to reconcile the above difference; it was ad- 
mitted, however, that the cost of engines and 
replacement of tubes had turned out more ex- 
pensive than had been anticipated at the outset, 
The average distance for which one set of copper 
tubes will last, without being worn out, was 
stated at from eleven to twelve thousand miles, 
but some will go much farther than this, and 
others as much less. 

The passage-boats on the Paisley and Monck- 
land canals were again referred to, and the fol- 
lowing particulars communicated of what has 
been done on the former during the years 
1830-1-2 ;— 
Number of Average Amount 
Passengers, of Fare. 

32,831 0 0 6 
1831 79,455 0 0 GE 2,110 0 0 
1832 148,516 0 0 6 3,822 14 10 
These boats carry from 80 to 100 passengers 
each, and are tracked by two horses at the rate 
of eight and sometimes ten miles per hour. 

Col. Frederic Page, of Speen, Newbury, Berks, 
was elected an honorary member. Mr. John 
Murray, of Sunderland, and Mr. John Black- 
wall, of Hungerford, Berks, Civil Engineers, 
were admitted to the class of corresponding 
members. 


Year. 


1830 


Gross Receipts. 
836 0 0 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Moxy. Royal GeographicalSociety ......Nine, P.M. 
(Seaee- Botanical Society.......- a 
Medico-Chirurgical Society ......4 past 8, P.M. 
TUES.) Institution of Civil Engi ee 
Zoological Society . +oee-} past 8, P.M. 
Society of Arts...... esccccccces ed past 7, P.M. 
Astronomical Society .........-.+ Eight, P.M. 
Westminster Medical Society .... Eight, p.m. 





Wep. 
Fri. 
Sat. 


Archeological Society, Rome.—At the meeting 
on the 28th February, Cardinal Bonelerici read 
a memoir on an ancient pantheistical hand, which 
has been discovered in the environs of Cagli. Our 
countryman Mr. Richard Burgess was elected a 
corresponding member of the Society—a distine- 
tion conferred, it is understood, in acknowledg- 
ment of the merits of the ‘ Topography and Anti- 
quities’ of the Capital. 











MISCELLANEA 
Sicily.—[Extract from a private letter dated 
23rd Feb. 1833.]—* It will grieve you to learn 
that our unfortunate island, hitherto oppressed 
by man alone, has been lately, and is still, sub- 
jected to the cruelest visitations of nature. It 
has been, for the last few months, exposed toa 
continued succession of heavy rains and dark 
mists. Its plains, covered with water, have re- 
mained unsown; the trees which once decorate 
them, have been torn from the earth ; and indeed, 
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were we entirely dependent for grain on the pro- 
duce of our low grounds, a severe famine would 
doubtless ensue. As it is, our unfortunate pea- 
santry, having nothing to employ them in the 
country, and being without bread to eat, crowd 
ourstreets, and afflict our ears with piercing cries 
for food; others, ashamed to beg, come to dis- 
pose of the very garments which cover their na- 
kedness: even our fishermen, unable to carry on 
their occupations in the turbid waters of the sea, 
which the winds have agitated and troubled, are 
compelled to solicit charity. Destitution and 
sickness united have carried off many of these 
unfortanates to their last asylum—the tomb. 
If you could see them collected around the doors 
of our hospitals, anxiously waiting to take the 
places of those who have been relieved by death, — 
ifyou could see the men who should protect them, 
the rich and mighty, deaf to the voice of hu- 
manity and immersed in their vain and vicious 
pleasures, allowing these unhappy beings to pe- 
rish without administering to their wants,— 
your heart would sicken, and you would exclaim 
with me—How long shall injustice and oppres- 
sion flourish on the earth?” 

Monument to Canova.—[ Extract from a letter 
dated Rome, March 8.]—‘‘ Last Monday week, 
Cardinal Galeffi visited the Capitol, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the piece of sculpture erected 
toCanova’s memory. The work was entrusted 
by the late pontiff, to Fabris, the sculptor, who 
has acquitted himself in away highly creditable 
tohis talents. On the pedestal of the memorial 
is Sculpture in the act of embracing Painting and 
Archetecture, and mourning with them over the 
loss of their favourite. At her feet reclines the 
genius of Harmony, contemplating her string- 
less lyre. Canova is represented sitting, reclin- 
ing against a bust of Minerva, but as if on the 
point of rising from his seat, under the inspira- 
tion of some sudden conception, which he is de- 
sirous of perpetuating with his chisel.” 

Winckelmann.—A letter from Trieste mentions, 
that the ‘Gabinetto di Minerva,’ a literary and 
scientific society in that city, held an extraordi- 
nary meeting on the Ist March, when the mem- 
bers proceeded solemnly to inaugurate a monu- 
ment, which has been raised to the memory of the 
celebrated antiquary, Winckelmann, in the ves- 
tibule of the Cathedral.—A new ‘ Museum of 
Inscriptions’ was opened on the same day, with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

University of Dublin, March 30.—The Provost 
and board of senior Fellows continue their efforts 
to encrease the efficiency and utility of this in- 
stitution, They have endowed an assistant lec- 
tureship in divinity, with a salary of 700/. per 
annum; and bestowed the new chair on Dr. 
James T. O’Brien, who has long enjoyed merited 
celebrity as a profound and eloquent divine. A 
professorship of Moral Philosophy, to which this 
lectureship will bear a close analogy, has long 
been wanting in the Dublin University, and no 
one could be found more competent to discharge 
its duties than Dr. O’Brien, whose recent lec- 
tures on “* the Evidence of Miracles,” recalled to 
his hearers the memory of Barrow and of But- 
ler, of Taylor and of Stillingfleet. 

Academy of Science, St. Petersburg.—During 
the year 1832, this institution published thirteen 
special works, exclusively of five others, which 
were privately printed by some of its members. 
Independently of originating the undertaking of 
acomplete ‘ Russian Flora,’ which the Academy 
has intrusted to the most eminent botanists in 
Russia, it has also instituted a scientific inquiry 
of considerable importance, namely, the ascer- 
‘aiming of the barometric heights on the shores 
ofthe Baltic, under the care of Messrs. Kipffer 
and Lentz. 

Medical and Chirurgical Society.—The Pre- 
sident of this Society, Dr. Elliotson, gave his 
first Conversazione for the season, on 'T uesday 
evening last, which was numerously attended 





by the leading members of the profession. On 
the tables were several new English and Foreign 
medical publications; amongst others, the splen- 
did plates to Dr. Vimont’s work on Human and 
Comparative Phrenology. Some beautiful ana- 
tomical models in wax, from Mr. Schloss, were 
also much admired. 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
—We mentioned some time since that a new 
work called T’he Companion to the Newspapers 
had been issued by the Publisher of the Society, 
which it was announced by advertisement might 
be had “ wholesale of all agents for Te Penny 
Magazine,” and which The Times newspaper 
quoted from and described as “a new monthly 
publication, by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge,” and we requested our readers 
to remember these facts, presuming that the 
advertisements, coupled with the uncontradicted 
paragraph, left no doubt on the subject. This 
sort of plain dealing — this noting down in 
black and white—has, it appears, alarmed some 
interested parties, and an attempt has been made 
to withdraw public attention from the proceed- 
ings of the Society, by cavilling at the advertise- 
ments of the proprietors of the Atheneum. It will 
not do—the Atheneum is not supported by contri- 
butions from the public; it is private property ; 
and the utmost pretension put forth by the pro- 
prietors, is only to so much integrity and self- 
postponement as is consistent with an honest 
consideration of self-interest; although we be- 
lieve it will be pretty generally admitted that 
the proprietors have made as great sacrifices 
in upholding truth, and hazarded their capital 
as boldly, in a confident reliance on the ultimate 
success of truth and plain dealing, as any set of 
men that ever ventured to establish a periodi- 
cal; we shall not, therefore, bandy words with 
the Society’s Publisher, but confine ourselves to 
the one fact, that may be gleaned from his 
reply—namely, an acknowledgment that “ the 
new monthly publication by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” which is to 
be had by all ‘‘ Shopkeepers and Hawkers (!) 
wholesale of the agents of the Penny Magazine,” 
is NoT the property of the Society, but of Mr. 
Charles Knight, their Publisher ! Let the reader 
couple this fact with the extraordinary explana- 
tion about the accounts, some time since wrung 
from the Committee, and then draw his own con- 
clusions as to ‘he management of the Society. 
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ys | Thermom. | Barometer. 

wae | Max. Min. Noon. ‘ | Winds, | Weather, 
Th. 28| 58 33 29.80 Cloudy. 
Fri. 29) 57 34 29.75 Ditto. 
Sat. 30) 53 3 29.50 Ditto. 
Sun. 31) 58 29.55 Clear, a.M. 
Mon. 1 62 28.55 Rain. 
Tues. 2 59 28.50 Cloudy. 
Wed. 3) 62 29.20 Ww. | Shrs. p.m. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cuwmulostratus, Cumulus, Cir- 
rostratus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 46°. 
riation, 30°. 

Nights and mornings moist towards the end of the 
week. 

Mean atmospheric pressure, 20.175°. 

Day increased on Wednesday, 5h. 16 min. 


Greatest va- 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
Woman, the Angel of Life, by Robert Montgomery. 
The Adventurer, or, London University Magazine, to 

be continued at intervals of two months. 
[List of new books, not forwarded to us.] 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

A. B. had better apply to the publisher. 

Thanks to W. D.—M. M.—W. 8. 

We believe that G. J. De W. is misinformed. 

We have received more new works within the last 
few days than in many preceding weeks ; and, fortu- 
nately, circ es have bled us to extend the 
space usually allotted to reviews—yet neither time nor 
space could be found for all, and we regret that Sir 
John Malcolm’s ‘ India’—* The Tyrol,’ by the Author of 
* Spain in 1330’—‘ The Puritan’s Grave,’ and others, of 
which early copies have been received, are unavoidably 
deferred. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


Just published, in post svo, price 14s. cloth, 
OLLECTIONS from the GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. 
by the late Rev. ROBERT BLAND, and others. 
New edition; comprising the Fragments of early Lyric Poetry, 
with Specimens of all the Poets included in Meleager’s Garland. 
By J. H. MERIVALE, Esq. F.S 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
and J. Murray, Albemarle-street, 


NEW BOOKS. “abt Gav 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCVII. 
Il, 
Excursion to Antwerp during the Siege of 
the Citadel. With I!lastrations, &c. 
By CAPTAIN the HONOURABLE C, Ss. W, 
Iil. 
Nearly ready, 
Northcote’s Fables. Second Series. With 
280 Engravings on Wood by the first Artists. Post vo. 18s, 
IV. 
Life of Sir John Moore. 


Moore. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


S.A. 
» Paternoster-row ; 


By James Carrick 


Vv. 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology. Vol. III. and 
Last, With many Illustrations. 8vo. 18s, 
__ John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
NEW BOOKS, 


PEECH of SIR ROBERT PEEL, on the 
BILL for SUPPRESSING DISTURBANCES in IRELAND. 
THIRD EDITION, 
II. 
The Government of India. 
Malcolm. vo, 15s. 


By Sir John 


III. 
Family Library, XXXVII. 
Iv. 
The Plays and Poems of Shirley, complete. 
Edited by Mr. Gifford, and the Rev. A, Dyce. 6 vols. 8vo, 3l.; 


| a few copies on large paper, 4/. Ils. 


V 


Moore’s Life of Byron, a New Edition, in 3 

vols. 8vo. with 44 splendid Engravings. 2d. Ss. 
Vi. 

Mrs. Starke’s Directions for Travellers on 
the Continent, and Complete Guide-Book for Italy. An EN- 
TIRELY NEW EDITION, being THE EIGHTH, enlarged and 
re-written, iu one compact volume, price 15s. strongly bound, 

John Marray, Albemarle-street. 
Price 3s. l2zmo. cioth, 
ASPAR HAUSER.—An Account of an 

Individual kept in a Dungeon, separated from all Com- 

munication with the World, from early Childhood to about the 

Age of Seventeen. Drawn up from legal Documents, 

By A. VON FEUERBACH, 
President of one of the Bavarian Courts of Appeal, &c. &c. 
‘Transtated from the German. 
Loudon: Simpkin and Marshall. 

** There are circumstances connected with the history of this 
youth, Medical, Physiological, and Moral, highly curious and 
iustructive.”—Altheneum, March 23, 1833. 

20, 

Words of Truth. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

inte dain POR lyin April, fo 
FLAXMAN’S NEW WORK. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Francis Chautrey, Esq. R.A., in 
royal folio, cloth, with Twenty-one Plates, and a Portrait, by 
Clauson, price 1. 4s. 

TAT . nTT 7c 7 
NATOMICAL STUDIES for the Use of 
ARTISTS, from Drawings by the late JOHN FLAXMAN, 

Fsq. R.A., engraved by HENRY LANDSEER, with Two addi- 

tional Plates; the whole forming a complete Summary of the 

BONES and MUSCLES, with Explanatory Notes, by WILLIAM 

ROBERTSON, 

Flaxman’s Compositions from Dante. Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise. One Hundred and Twelve Plates 
Ublong 4to. cloth, 24 3 published at 4/, 4s. 

Printed for M, A. Nattali, 24, Tavi-tock-street, Covent garden, 
THE ORGANIC REMAINS OF A FORMER WOKLD, 
ln 3 vols. 4to. with 54 Plates, coloured by Sowerby, in cloth, 

price 5!, 5s., originally published at 101. 10s. 
N Examination of the MINERALIZED 

REMAINS of the VEGETABLES and ANIMALS of the 

AN LEDILUVIAN WORLD: generally termed Extraueous Fossils. 

By JAMES PARKINSON, 
In crown svo. with 10 Plates, price 12s. cloth, 

An Introduction to the Study of Fossil Or- 
ganic Remains, especially those found in the British Strata; in- 
tended to aid the Student ip his Loquiries respecting the Nature 
of Fossils, and their Connexion with the Formation of the Earth. 
By James Parkinson. : 

Nattali’s Catalogue of 6000 Books, gratis, by 
applying, post paid. 

M. A. Nattali, 24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. | tall 





FINE ARTS.—In 4to. price 3/, 3s. ae 
URNEUS PRACTICAL HINTS on 
PAINTING, illustrated by nearly 100 Etchings from cele- 
brated Pictures of the Italian, Flemish, and Eugiish Schools, 

* The library of no lover of the Fine Arts can henceforward 
be considered complete without Mr. Burnet’s work.” —Lit. Gaz. 

The Parts may be had separate. On Composition, 15s. On 
Light and Shade, 18s. On Colour, 1. 11s. 6d. , 

A few copies remain of the royal paper, with India proofs of 
the Pilates and Portrait of the Author. French boards and let- 
tered, 6/. 6s. m . 

2. A Series of Subjects from the Works of 
the late R. P. Bonington, beautifully lithographed by Harding. 
Atlas 4to. price 2/. 12s. 6d.; Proofs, al. 10s, z 

3. The Fish-Market, from a Picture by 
Bonington. Prints, 12. 1s.; Proofs, 1. ils. 6d. 

Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Uld Bond-street. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK STREET, PalL MALL EAST.—The EXE I. 
BITION fur the SALE of WORKS of LIVING BRITISH 
ARTISTS, is NOW OPEN from 10 till 6.—Admittance 1s.; Cala- 
logue As. R. B. DAVIS, Sec. — 





ATIONAL GALLERY of PR ACTIC AL 
SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, ADELAIDE -STRE 
and LOWTHER ARCADE, near St. Martia’s Church, NES 
STRAND, Opendaily from to till d Admission, is. Cats 
logue, Is. NOW EXHIBITING, 

PERKINS’ newly-dise overed System of generating 
eniplified by aSTEAM GUN, discliarging, with one-fourth greaier 
power thon that of Gunpowde r, a Volley of Seventy Balls, 
againsta Target, Sri paid seconds, every two hours during ‘the day. 

Steam-boat Models upon water, propelicd by the paddle-wheel 
in common use, and by that of Perkins’ bite inve a i.—Holds- 
worth’s newly invented Revolving Rudder.—An Apparatus by 
Perkins showing @ brilliant combustion of the hardest steei, 
eflected by its being brought in contact with a soft iron plate, 
revolving with an intense rapid ity.—Spec imeus of Perkins’ Sys- 
tem of Pi rinung with hardened Steel Plates and Rollers, and of 
the trausfer of Engravings on pd tery agnet, 
capable of igniting guupowder.—Uurivalled Collections of Ante- 
diluvian Fossil Organic Remains, and Minerals, highly iateresting 
to the antiquarian and the geoiogist.—An Apparatus, by Per- 
kins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 pounds to the s juare 
inch, aériform fluids, liquids, or solids. Exhibited every day 
at 2 and 4 o'clock.—E xemplitication of Watson’s Plan for pre- 
venting Ships foundering at Sea.—Sectional and Working Models 
of Steam Eugines.—Model of the proposed London and Birming- 


Steam, ex- 


ham Railway. —Models of new Framing of Ships, various a | 
Rudders, Gun Carriages, Top-mast Fid, Cat- | 


reved Anchors, 
head Stopper, Life-ratts, Life-preservers, and namerous other 
apparatus.— A. 
illustrating the principie and application of the Bell.—A Se 
tion of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters, among which will 
be found some splendid productions of Murillo.—The Self-acting 
Pianoforte and Harp-Ventura, new Musical Lustramenis; per- 
formed on at intervals, 

Numerous other Models and Objects of interest and amusement 
are now exhibited, and additions to the Galler yare made daily. 

New Number f for April of 


HE “METROPOLITAN, 
Edited by Captain MARRYAT, R.N. C.B. 
contains a Letier upon Immediate Eniancipation, by Sir Ralph 
/oodtord—Common Scense—South Seas—and many other amusing 
and interesting Comnunications, 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit- -street. 





NE CHURCH and UNIVERSITIES.— 
THE BRITISH MAGAZINE of RELIGIOUS and EC- 
CLESIASTICAL INFORMATION, ~ APRIL, oma Co among 
other Papers of great interest—Chareh Reform —On the Bill for 
Seizing the Property of the Church—Meditations Poetiques— 
Bemerton Church (with an Hlustration)—VThomas A Bee ket—No- 
tices of the Uiden Time—Sacred Poetry—Ackuowledged Cor- 
oe cag ii at Documents—Clerical and University 

News, &c. Xe, 
J. “Purrilt and T. Clere Smith, 


ist published, 

1. HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 

ZINE, No. 4, for APRIL, price 2s. 6d. contains—The 
Dying Bard’s Prophecy, by Mrs. Hemans—Litile Fairly. By 
Samuel Lover, Esq. with an etching. The Early trish Reformers 
—Present Moral State of Ireiand—Love and Lovalty, Chap. V. 
and Vi.—Conservative Policy in Pariiament—To my Bride-— 
Whig L tion for Treland—Adveutures in Sonth America, 
No. [.--The Elopement—Church Reform, and Great Britiin’s 
Prospecis—Sounets ; * The Widor *The Consumptive Youth’ 
—The German Universities—Transiations from Horac Lugland 
in 1819, and Ireland in 1833—Notices of Books—Learued So- 
— ‘ke . &e. 


P me P 
The Christian Examiner and Church of 
cnt Magazine, No. 17, for April, price 1s. 6d. contains—On 
the Lose and Goodness of God ; aSermon—On Reform in the 
Liturgy —On Prophetic Lnterpretation — Fe Howship with the 
Father and his Son Jesus Chrisi—The Christian’s Duty in the 
resent Vimes—On Convocations—Review : Davenant on the Co- 
ovsians, trausiated by Aliport—Parochial Sceves in breland, No. 4 
—Features of an Irish Estate—Notices of Books—Religious In- 
telligence—Meeting of the ¢ lergy. 
Dublin: Piiuted for William Curry, jun. and Co.; Simpkin 
and Marshall, London; and sold by all Booksellers in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


250, Regent-street. 


TO THE “ARMY A! AND } AVY. 


HE NAVALand MILITARY GAZETTE, 
and WEEKLY HRONIC LE of the UNITED SERVICE, 
INDIA, aud the COLONIE 

Mr. © IRN respectfully invites attention to the above New 
Weekly Newspaper for the Army and Navy, now in regular 
course of Publication, every Saturday afternoon, piice 7d. tree 
of Postage. 

This undertaking, conducted by Officers of the highest talent 
and station in both services, who have access to the most au- 
thentic sources of intelligence, is the result of a conviction that 
has been long entertained of the necessity for some authentic 
weekly medium of communication and_ intelligence concerning 
all matters of interest to the two martial services. 

This new Paper comprises information on every subject of a 
professional nature, such as Promotions and Appotutmeats, Dis- 
srmaion and Movements of Forces by Sea and Land General 

Irders, Courts Martial, Latest Intelligence from the giish aud 
a Ports, lodia and the Colan ies, Corresponde nee on Matters 
of Nautical’ and Military Science, New Inventions, Improve- 
ments, and Discoveries, Biograpuics of Eminent Naval and 
Military Characters, &c. ; aud it particularly ciainis the attention 
of ali persons who have connexion with, or interest in India, 
aud the Colonies, as it contains much original and valuable in- 
formation regarding Ludian and Colonial Allairs, both at home 
and abroad, 

The main purpose of the Botte | will thus be to present 
the United Service witha WEEKLY PUBLICATION OF ITS 

yN—a Publication indispensatle to every Mess Table, as con- 
taining mach professional information not to be obtained from 
any other source. ‘Naval and Military Gazette’ will also 
combine every esser feature ofa Newspaper, thus forming a 
weckly record of passing events, highly acceptable to the mem- 
bers of the services for whose use it is sp cially designed, and 
also to general readers who have relatives or friends in either 
of them, 

Orders for the ‘ Naval and Military Gazette’ are received by 
all Newsmen and Booksellers in Town and Coautry 

Published by W, Thomas, 19, Catherine-street, Strand ; ; where 
oes ations for the Ediwor (postage free) are requested to 

dresse 
#,* The ‘Public should be particular in specifying the title of 
the Paper, to prevent the substitution of any other, . 


by Saxton, | 


ouse in @ Diving-Bell, immersed in water— 
} 





FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
Regularly published every Saturday Morning, and supplied by 
all Newsmen and Booksellers, free of postage, price 1s. 
HE COURT JOURNAL, and GAZETTE 
of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
Mr. COLBURN has the pleasure to state that he has now 


| Completed his New Arrangements for the improved conduct of 


this popular and established Joarnal of Fashiou, by placing the 
Editorship in the haads of a Gentleman of distinguished literary 
talent, who has enjoyed for some ars a confidential intercourse 
with the Aristocracy of the country; aud he has the farther 
satisfaction of adding, that incor 
ments, his leading Contribuiors, instead cf being (as insidiousiy 
represented in certain advertisements) aliewated from the Jour- 
nal, have been confirmed in their attachment to it, and rendered 
the more desirous of forwarding its inte rests; and that several 
persons of distinguished talent and station in society, who have 
hot hitherto written for any Journal, are about to become con- 
tributors. 

As a Record of Manners, Literature, Art, and Fashion, the 
‘Court Journal’ is an indis Pensa!» le requisite for the 
Table and the Study, the Drawing Room and the Boudoir. 

Amongst its distinguishing features may be enumerated the 
following :— 

1. Court and Fashiovable News 
of the Week, derived chieily 
from exclusive sources, 

. Sketches of Modern Manners 
and Society, English and 


9, Private Theatricals of the 
English Nobility, Concerts, 
Soirees, Sc. London aud 
Provincial. 

10. Sporting, by an Amateur. 
ih. Coup-deril of the London 
and Parisian Fashions. 

12, Original Criticisms on the 

‘heatres, Music, Public 
Exhibitions, the Fine Arts, 


gn. 

3. Residences of the English 
Nobility and Gentry, Histori- 
cal aud Descriptive, trom 
actual obsertation. 

4. Original Correspondence with &e. 

- various European Courts, |13. Descriptive Reviews of all 

luteresting New Books. 

5. hoscdee of the Court of |14. Political Summary; 
Wiliam IV. 

6. Royal and Nobie Authors of 
the Nineteenth C 

7. Living Artis and 
Wrivers of Fiction, io Eng- 
land and on the Continent. 

8. Biographical Memoirs of 
Distinguished Individuals, 
recently deceased. 

The Nobility and Gentry resident in the courtry, and wishing 
to become Subscribers, are particularly requested” to give their 
orders to any Bookseller or Newsvender in their own immediate 
neighbourhood, io have the Paper forwarded in his Saturday 
morning weekly parcel; which will eusare the receipt of this 
leading Journal of the Fashionable World twelve hours eariier 
than that of any other Weekly Newspaper 

Pubiished by W. ‘Uhomas, at the Oitice, 19, Catheriue-street, 
Strand, 


with a 
Digest of the Parliamentary 
Vroceedings of the . 
Domestic, Foreign, 

liscellaneous News, 

15. The Church: University In- 
teliigence, Prefermeuts, Xe. 

16. Army and Navy Lntelligence, 
Promotions, &c. 





equence of these new arrange- | 


Breakfast | 


*,* The Public should be particular in specifying the title of | 


the Paper, to prevent the substitution of any other. 





The 2nd edition, with additions, 4s. 
HE PARLIAMENTARY “pock ET 
COMPANION; inclnding a Compendious Peerage for 

1833. This work will coatain— 

First, Lists of all the Peers of Parliament, their Residences, 
Votes on Reform, — es (if any), Family Connexions, Dates of 
Creation, and Birth, 

Secondly, The Me Pere rs of the House of Commons, their Re- 
sidences, Professions or Avocations (if any), their Political 
Privciples and Pledges, and every other important particular, 

Thirdly, Lists of the c ounties, Cities, and Boroughs, returning 
Members to VParkament, the manner in which they have bee 
atiected by the Reform Acts, the Names of their respective Re- 


presentatives in the preseut Parliament, the Persous entitled to 


vote in each; the Number of £10. Houses, the Population, As- 
sessed Taxes, and prevailing Luterests (where auy)—all these in 
alphabeticai order. 

Fourthly, A Variety of miscellaneous Particalars relating to 
the two Houses of Parliament, and the Executive Government. 

The whole is intended te contain an answer to every question 
on which a Member or a Visitor of the Houses, or the readers of 
newspapers, might desire iuformation. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
WORKS ON GARDENING, ETC, 

Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
In 8vo. illustrated by several Engravings, 12s. cloth, lettered, 
Pur DOMESTIC GARDENER'S 

MANUAL, Being an Introduction to Gardening. To which 
isadded a concise Naturalist’s Calendar, and Engiish Botanist’s 
Companion, or Catalogue of British P lants in the Monthly Order 
of their Flowering. 


In 12mo. 6s. 
- a . 

The Villa and Cottage Florists’ Directory. 
Being a familiar Treatise on Floriculture, particularly the Ma- 
nagement of the best Stege, Bed, and Border Fiowers, usually 
cultivated in Britain: with Directions for the Management of 
the Hot-house and Green-house ; and the different Modes of 
Raising and Propagating Exotic Plants. By James Main, A.L.S. 

We strongly recommend this work. Much practical infor- 
1, of a useful kind, is couveyed in simple aud intelligible 
ang guage.” —Atlas. 
2 
oO. 

In 8vo. with a coloured Frontispiece, the 3rd edition, Jas. 

The Green-house Companion; comprising a 
general course of Greenhouse and Conservatory Practice through- 
out the Year; a natural Arrangement of all the Green-house 
Piants in Cultivation; with a dese riptive Catalogue of the most 
desirable to form a Coilection, their proper Soils, Modes of Pro- 
pagation, Management, and References to Botinical Works ia 
which they are figured, 


In 12mo. the 5th edition, with coloured Plates, 8s. 

A Concise and Practical Treatise on the 
Growth and Culture of the Carnation, Pink, Auricula, Ranun- 
culus, Polyanthus, Tulip, Hyacinth, Rose, and other Fiowers. 
By Thomas Hogg. 


vo. 
In 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
Flora Domestica; or, the Portable Flower 


Garden. A Description of all Plants now cultivated in Britain, 
with particular Instructions for the Treatment of Plants in Pots, 
By the same Author, in 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 

Sylvan Sketches; or, Companion to the Park 
and Slrubbery, 





ee] 


With a Portrail of the late bag wy Cavier, and Forty Engravings, 


cloth, 

> y 
RCANA OF “SCTE NCE AND ART; 
or, Au Annual Register of Useful Inventions and Improve. 
ments, Discoveries and New Facts in Mechanics, Chemistry, 
Natural History, and Social Economy ; abridged from the Scien. 
tific Journals of the Year 1832.—Sixth Year. 

“ ‘This work um y be considered as on Encyclopwedia, to which 
the most emi their time are constantly Contributing.” 
New Monthiy Magazine,—Notic ¢ of Arcana of Science for isge, 

Printed for John Limbird, 143, Strand. “ 


Thursday, 11th inst, wil be published, 
HE BLACK DEATH in the 14th Century. 
From the German of J. F. C. HECKER, M.D, 
ssor in the Frederick W illiam’s University “at Berlin, ud 
lember of various learned Societies in Berlin, Bonn, Co 
hagen, Dresden, Erlangen, Hanaw, lon, Lyons, Mei es, 
Naples, New York, Philadephia, and Z o 
‘rans slated by B. G. BABINGTON, M.D, 
A. Schloss, Foreign Bookseller, 109, Strand (opposite Exeter 
Hall), from St. Mariin’s-lane. 
Iu 8vo. with the Ist additional Sappiever Ty 


6d. cloth; the 
_ Supplement separately, 
i ORTUS 


————__, 


BRITANNICUS a CATA. 
LOGUE of all the PLANTS indigenous to or introduced 
into Britain; coutaining the Linueean Arrangement of nearly 
30,000 Species, with an Introduction to the Linnawan System ; the 
Jussicuian Arrangement of ne arly 4900 Genera, with an Tayo. 
duction to the Natu ~. System ; & 
Edited by J. LOU DON, . H. G. and ZS. 
London: Lon; katy Ree s, Orme, thee Green, & Longman, 
By the same Author, 

Encyclopedia of Plants; comprising every 
desirable particular respecting all the Plants indigenous to orig. 
troduced fate Britain; &c. &e. t large vol. with nearly 10,000 
Engravings on Wood, 4!. 14s. 6d. 

Ency clopadia of Agriculture ; comprisingits 
Theory and Practice, &c. &e. 1 gig _ 2nd edit. with up 
wards of 1100 Engravings on Wood, 2. 

Ency clopeedia ‘of Gardening ; ; comprising its 
Theory and Practice, ce. &e. 1 large vol. with upwards of 199 
Engravings ou Wood, 2/. 

Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa 
Architecture; with numerous Desigus. Parts I. to XI. 5s, each, 


(To form 12 Parts.) fi 

Gardener’s Magazine. With Cota. Nos. 1 
to 43. Continued every “Two Months, at 3s. 6 

Magazine of Natural Risers. “WwW ith Cuts, 
Nos, | to 32. Continued every Two Months, at 3s. ¢ Gd. 

BIOGRAPHIC AL WORKs, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, aud Co, Lond 
IFE of FREDERIC the GREAT, KING 
feel By LORD DOVER. 2 vols. 8¥0. with 
Poruait, 2ud edit. 2 

Memoir ot Correspondence of the late Sir 

. FE. Smith, President of the Linnean Society, &c. Edited by 
po Smith. 2 large vols. Portrait, &e. 31s. 6d. 

Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
By Thomas Moore, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. ard 
edition, 2is. 

Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough. By 
the Rev. W. Coxe, M.A. Arclideacon of Wilts. 6 vols. 8v0, with 
au Atlas, 52, 5s. z 

Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole. By the 
Rev. W. Coxe. 2 vols. 8vo, 2nd edit. 2hs, 

Annual Biography and Obituary. Vols. I, to 
XVII. 15s. each. 

History of Charlemagne. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq. Svo. with Portrait, 16s. , 

Life and Pontificate of Gregory VII. By Sir 
R. Greis Bart. F.S.A. 8V¥0. 128. 

Political Life of the Rt. Hon. G. Canning, 
frow 1822 to his Death. By his Private Secretary, A. G, Staple- 
ton, Esq. 3 vols. 8¥0. 2nd edit. 36s. : 

Military Memoirs of the Duke of Wellington. 
By pea M. Sherer. 2 vols. smail 6vo. 10s, 

Memoir of the Life, Writinzs, &c. of James 
Currie, M.D. of Liverpool. ‘Edited by Lis ‘a, W. W. Carrie. 
2 vols, vo. with Portrait, 2xs. s 

Life and Reign of Gaewe IV. By Wiliam 
Wallace, Esq. 3 vols, small Svo. 

Memoirs of Sir W Shes r " Ralegh. By Mrs. 
A. T. Thomson. &8vo. with Portrai!, 14s. 

Life of William, Lord Russell. By Lord 
John Russell. 2 vols. 8vo. 3rd edit. with Portrait, 21s. 

Some Account of Lope de Vega and Guillen 
de Castro. By Lord Holiand, 2 vols. post Bv0. 2s. 
~ Just published, Part 128, or Part 3, ‘Vol. 21, (for April 1, ) of 

NHE PULPIT; containing Fight excellent 

Sermons (ve rbatim) by the Rev. Messrs. H. Melwvill, J. Par- 
sous, T. Mortimer, H. M'Neile (two), G. Steward, W. Yaies, 
aud J. H. Evans, Only ts. 

Neatly printed in demy Svo. 

The Trial of the Rev. E. Irving before the 
Presbytery of Annan, witha full Report of Mr. Irving’s Defence. 
Taken in Shorth: and, 

Flee out of Babylon. Price 1d., or 7s. per 100. 

Sermons and Expositions, by the Rev. F. 
Irving, and the Rev. N. Armstrong, in one volume, 8vo- cloth, 
with Title and Portrait, price 8s.—Expositions on the Book k of 
Ruth, by the Rev. J. L. Mille rT, price id. —Rev. N. Armstrong's 
Warning to the Church, price 6¢.—Expositions and Sermons 
the Rev. E. Irving, Jan. 29, and Feb. 1; and the Rev. N. Ara 
strong, Jan. 27. Price 6d. A List of Sermons by the Rey. BE. 
Irving, and N. ‘Armstrong, may be had gratis. e 

‘The Pulpit, Vols. 1 to 13, 8s. each; Vols. 14 


to 20, 7s. 6d. each. . 

The New Entertaining Press, Vol. 2; con 
taining Lectures delivered at the | London Mechanics’, and other 
Institutions; numerous interesting articles ou Literature au 
Science; Reviews; &e. &e. Lilustrated with numerous Wood- 
cuis, neat, half-canvas, 3s. 6d. Vol. 1 may still be bad, ied 
3s. 6d. haif-cloth, Subscribers are requested to — 
sets tamedionsly, as some of the Numbers are becoming scare 

Harding, 3, Paternoster-row. 
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Sao 
BRITTON’S PICTURE OF LONDON. 

Just published, with 110 Views, Plan of the Streets, and Maps, 
o7th edit, ours cted to the present time, 95. bound (with the 
Maps ouly, 65 — 4 - 

RIGIN AL PICTURE of LONDON, 


forming a Guide to the Metropolis; with a Description of 


&e. 
tts Environs, “>, J. BRITTON, F.S 
London: Longman, “Rees, Orme, ay & Longman. 


shed, » Bye. p. Bvo. (size of the Waverley Novels), 6s. 
Jost palish santaces Glith, Vol. §. of the < 
TATURALIST’ S LIBRARY. Conducted 
by Sir WM. JARDINE, Bart. FARIS.E., PALS., &e. 5 
forming the First Volume of Humming Birds, by sir WILLIAM 
JARDINE, with 35 cvloared Piates, Deseripiious, Wood-cuts, 
aud a Portrait and Lite of Linueus 


, 
wv boaphecoogareh 2.” Guadtie. 
caee is » perhaps the most ba spesgy tg the any beautiful, and 
the cheapest series, yet oifeved to the public. thenaem. 
Long an d Co, London; Stirliag & ken nuey, aod W. HW. 
Lizars, Edin ay w. Carty, jan. ane iCo. Dublin. 
eS * caaeaanien - 


Price Gs. 


&& & & & § BU @ 


+ This is the impassioned work of a man of talent. 
uke a wild ode than a — 
gress | fearful, and the de 


{t is more 

‘The action is single, the pro- 
ont terriic,.’— Metvop wlitan. 

« We have neglected iy in omitting to notice earlier 
this extraordinary work.” —The Town, 

* When it is trausiated ‘nto French (and we hereby give the 
piat to some French litterateor who understands English), it will 

exceed in popularity, in 1 all that Janina, Sue, or Roch, ever 

jndited of the horrible... oe wey a far higher reac i iu inte leet, it 
tikes aconVulsive grasp upon the allention a thousandiold more 
firm and wodetachable than any conferred by the most potent 
charm of their charuel-house Spectutor. 

« Jris scrikingly original, forcible, and interesting.” "—Lit. Gaz 

“We dare say it will be discovered ihat ¢ Miscrrimus’ is the 
production of some established writer.’—Adlas y 

“jt is written er and, cu yusequently, is read 
with ravenous avidity.” s. 

“Some portions of the story aie sue h as Goethe himself, in 
some jit of morvid enthusiasm, might have embodied iu poetical 
prose. »—Court Journal. 

“It abounds i e and piercing views of the darker and 
more trazic passions. ew Monthly Magazine. 

have read, with ieeclings of sinecre 
yolume onder the above tithe.”—Crific. 

* Universally bas praise been bestowed on this striking and 
novel fiction.” —Literary Gazette (20 Notice). 

Thomas Hookbam, Old Boud-street. 


MILL’S peerage OF 
Lately published, in G vols. 8¥0. price 3¢. 12s. the 3rd edition of 


HE HI iSTORY of BRITISH INDIA. 
By JAMES MILL, Esq. 

* The labour Which bas been emp loyed in collecting and exa 
mining materials, the skilful distribution of the facts into proper 
compartments, the high tone of moral iceling, and the en 
philosopliy which everywhere persade the narrative, ew 
‘History of British tudia’ to be regarded us a valuavie 
to our national literature. ‘he extensive circuiation of Mr. 
Mill’s History will be a benefit both to England aud to India,” 
British Review. 

London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 


BRITISH INDI A. 


adsition 





Ou Tuesday, April 2, was published, a large 8vo. volume, 
With numerous 
AXATION, REVE NUE, ENDI- 
TURE, POWER, STATISTICS, and DEBT, of the whole 
BRITISH EMPIRE; their Origin, Progress, and Preset 8 
with an Estimate of the Capital avd Resources of the Kingde 
aad a Practical Pian for applying them to tue Liquidation of the 
National Debt. 
fhe whove founded on, and illustrated by, Oiicial Tables and 
Authentic Documents 
By PABLO PEBRER. 
#4% Besides the general subjects noticed in the Title, the 
Wo; i will cor mprise acondensed account of the Origin, Progress, 
au Present siate of the Steck Exchange, the Bank, and the 
East India Company; with an analysis of all the important 
oficial documents relating to those Corporations, which are 
indispensable to the right ua lerstanding of the momentous ques- 
tious soon to Le brought under discussion, 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


MISS EDGEWOKTH’S TALES AND NOVELS IN 
MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
On the ist of Ap a was published, the coucluding Volume of 
A, being the 12th Volume of 
ISS KE DC EWORTH’S NOVELS and 
— S, with superb Embellishments, in Monthly Vo- 
lames, of 5s. & anutly bound lettered, uniform with 
the popular eaiti is of the Waverley Novels, aud Lord Byrou’s 
Life aud Works. 
Contents of the Volumes now published i— 
Vol. I. Castle Rack-Rent; Lrish Bulls; and 
aa Essay on the Noble Science of Se tification. 
Vols. If. and E11. Moral ‘Tales. 
Vols. 1V. and V. Popular Tales. 
Vols. Vi. to X. Tales of Fashionable Life, 
and the Modern Griselda, 
Vols. Xf. and XII. Belinda. 


“Here is the first number of an undertaking, which, if it do 
Mticommand a popularity at least equal in exient to that of any 
of the similar undertakings wow in progress not be treated 
a ils Sutpassing merits and attractions deserve, Miss EB 
Worth’s Tale sare bot ne ges uiqse fe their kind, but they are 
Wequalicd in their moral value and utility. We have no hesi- 
Mion, there! ore, in plicing this ete. eee yet clieap, reprint, of 
Miss Edgeworth’s Works at the very lead of those cade rtakings 
Ofasiwilar fori aud object which the present pa-sion for cheap 
literature has called forth.”—Coure Journal, April 28, » 1832. 

“One of the most beautiful volumes we have seen: paper, 
Driat, binding 4 New of the best quality, and in the finest taste, and 

ted by Harvey, who, as a book illustrator, hardly 
1 motes y The work is to be completed in eighteen 


» and a very complete work it will be; cheap | 


es, 
‘tough for the “deal sheives of the mechanic, and handsome 
enough for the boudoir of a lady.”—Athenauw, April 28. 
And by Maria and R, L. Edgeworth, 
Essays on Practical Education, anew edition, 
it 3vols. i2mo. price 16s. 6d. bo 
London; Bakdwin and Cradock, and other Proprietors, 


aratdication, asmall | 








REV. G. TOWNSEND'S CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF 1HE BIBLE, IN ONE VOLUME, 
This day is me «d, No. IV. (to be completed in Twelve 
onihly Parts), price 2s. of 


HE HOLY BIBLE, arranged in Historical 


and Chrouological Order, in such a manner that the whole 
may be read as one connected History, in the Words of the Aa- 
thorized Translation. Wiih short Notes; auda Table, dividing 
the sacred Volume into 465 Portions for daily Reading thiough- 
oui the Year. 
the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebe f Durham, and Vicar of Northailerto 
Priuted fe “4 5. G. aud F. Riving ton, St, Paul’s Chare aperly and 
Waterivg-place, Pail 
*,* The larger ne ition of the ARRANGEMENT, Containing a 
3 us Body of 4 atious, may be had in four volumes, 
Lean i boards ; 0 or r the Oid and New ‘Testament separately, 
price te ear b. 





Ou oe 15 15th of April will be published, 


PGE TRE Races FTHE 
COMMITTEE OF AL ATURE AND —— 
ne APPOINTED BY THE SOCIETY FO 
»PING CHRISTIAN KNOW LEDGE, 
ORIEL: AL ¥ AMILY SERMONS, 
VOLUME THE FIRST. Price 6s, 6d. Containing Ser- 
.ondon, Dr, Dealiry, the “De an 
Short, the Bishop of Bangor, 
A. M. Campbell, S. Richards, Archdeacon 
B as, the Provost of Oriel, Professor Pusey, 
i. Blunt, - Wa Wigram, J. E. Tyler, the De au ot Sali sbury, Dr. 
Burion, ee Bereus, J. Penrose, C. Girdl stone, * 
Ainge, the Bishop of Chester, Dr. Russell, S.C. Wilks, T. F. 
Bowervauk, J. Hodgson, C. Lawson, the Archbi- shop of Dublin, 
the Warden of New Coileg , Atchdeacon Hoare, R. W. Huntley, 
Hi, Thomson. 


mons by the Revs. the Bishop of 
of Chichester, G. Marsh, ‘T. V 
the Deau me - hester 
Sather, ¢ - Le 


Il. 
OM ire teen of SACRED HISTORY, from 
the Beginning of the World to the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. For Schools aud Families. With many Eugravings. us. 6d. 
bound in cloth, 


Ill. 
ADOC and MIRIAM; a Jewish Tale. 


the Second Edition, 1s, 6d. 
ondon: Jou W. Parker, West Strand. Sold by all Booksellers, 


NEW WORKS 
Just published, by Richard Beutley, New Burlington-street, 
accessor to Henry Colburn). 
New edition, in 2 a 8vo. with fine Portrait, revised and 
rrected by the Author, 
LIFE. 


Ik DAV ID BAIRD’S 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
luciuding the Correspondence of the gallant General with the 
most distinguished Military Characters of the day; from the 
Originals in the possession of tad Baird, 

DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 18 Embellishments, handsomely bound ia cloth, 
THE ORIGIN AND SERVICES OF 
THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 

By Colonel) MAC KINNON 


- Full of amusement, besides bemg invaluable to military 
men.”—Times, 


3 
SIR WILLIAM 


. 
HOSTE’S LIFE, 
‘lading Original Letters of Lord Nelson, &c. 
’ ine portrait. 
ay, aud in every 
landsman’s livrary.”— Navel avd Military Gaz tlle. 
Also, just veady, 
New Edition, revised ane we | : 3 vols, 


“This 5 work de serves a place in every sail 


THE Ll Pe Ef OF A LOR, 
Ry Us Frederie Chamicr, RAN ° 
** A work of great interest and amusement.”—Sletropolitan. 
2. 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES; 
Comprising Visits to the most interesting Scenes in North and 
Boe America, and the West lndies. 

=. 840. With namerous E tching 
By © ap. J. ‘ . Alexander, 420d Royal His ghlanders. 


New Burlington-street. 
Mr. Bentley (successor mw Henry Colburn) bas just published 
the foliowing 
NEW WORKS of FICTION by DIS? PINGUISHED WRITERS. 
Third Edition, revised and corrected, with il — tive Notes, 
how first added, in 3 vols. post 8 


TF ON RAB the HO S “y AGE. 
hd By the Author ‘al Hajji Baba.’ 


In Sule. — 8vo. 
CONSTANCE; or, LIFE AS IT 1S. 3 Vols. 
© This novel (attributed to the pen of Mise Thomson), is 
worthy of the authoress of * Eve lina.’ "—Glol 
THE NEW RO ‘AD 
Ky Lady Sie ae 


TO RUIN. 


3 vols, 


New Edition, in 3 vols. revise: “d and corrected by the Author, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPERON, 
Edited by Lady Dacre. 
“The most delightfu. work the season has produced.’’—Court 
Journal, 
5 
DEULORAIN E 
By the Author of ‘ Caleb Williams,’ Xc. 3 vols. 28s. 6d. 
“This work rauks in dramatic power with the * Kreuizner’ of 
Miss Lee, and far surpasses that admirable story iu qualities of 
a loftier kind.”—Atlas, 
6 


New edition, in 3 vols, 
THE BUCCANEER. 
** There is moch in this work f,, reminds us of the great 
departed magician, and we might almost fancy that he bad lent 
his wand.”—Eclectic Review. 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 
T HE REPEAL 


By the Countess of Blessington. 


GODOLPHIN. 


E R S. 


In 3 vols. 





WHITE'S SELBORNE, BY SIR W. JARDINE, 
Just published, with 19 Engravings, »sinall 8vo. price 4s. 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of SEL- 
BORNE. By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, M.A. 
With Additio y Sir W. JARDINE, Bart. An enlarged Edi- 
tion of the Work, in small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Whittaker, Treacher, aud Co. Ave —_ London. 


In 2 vols, 8vo. price 
Sa 
SKETCH of the H ISTORY of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND to the REVOLUTION 1688. 
ty THOMAS VOWLER SHORT, B.D. 

Student of Clirist Churen ; and Rector of Kings Worthy, Hants. 
The professed object of these pages is to facilitate the studies 
of young a Who are preparing themselves for the offices of 
the Charch, through their academical pursuits. With this view, 
the autl las directed his particular attention to those points 
which constitute the history of the Charch of England as it is at 
present established, to the Thirty-nine Ar ie ies for instance, the 
Trouslaitions of the Bible, and the Prayer-Bo 
J. tH. Parker, Oxford; Messrs, Rivington, 

Messrs. Deighton, ¢ ambridge. 


MR. DON’S IMPROVED EDITION | OF MILLER’ Ss 
GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 
published, in 4to, with numerous Wood-cuts 
price 3/. 12s. in boards, the Second Volume of 
GENERAL SYSTEM of GARDENING 
and BOTANY; containing a complete Enumeration and 
Description of all Plants hitherto known ; with their Generic and 
Specific Characters, Plac = “y Growth, Time of Flowering, Mode 
of Culture, and their Us Medicine and Domestic Economy ; 
founded upon MILLER” ‘S 'G ARDENER’S DICTIONARY, and 
arranged according to the Natural System, 
By GEORGE DON, 3. 

London: Printed for J. G. a BE. Ri +n gton; J. and W, T. 
Clarke; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Ric hardson ; Jeffery 
and Sen; Baldwin and C RA, ge FL J. Booth ; Harvey 
aud D ton; S. Bagster; She rwood and Co.; Harding and 
Lepard; J. ete —~ Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall; and EB, Hodgso: 

* ihe First Volume, with a Glossary and Index, may be 
had complete, price 3. 12s. in cloth boards,—This Work is also 
publishing in Parts, at 6s, each. 


London; and 


This day is 
” 





NEW EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
This day is publishe d, price 13s. in boards 
ISSERT ATIONS on the PROPH ECIES, 
which have re markably been fulfilled, and at thistime are 
futuiling in the World. 
By THOMAS NEW TON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Bristol. 
, Printed for Longman and Co. ohn Richardson; J. M. 
H d and Son; Baldwin and Cradock; J. G. 
: Hamilton and Co.; J. Dancan; W hittaker 
Young, and Co.; Simpkin = Marshall ; J. 


‘. 
Dowding: Rt. Mackie; and J. H. Parker, Oxford 


On the 30th of March was erweepe price 6s, the Twenty-sixth 


TPHE BRITISH CRI 1 '}C—QUARTERLY 
dEcor Tusctosrcal REVIEW —and ECCLESIASTICAL 
CORD 

Contents :—Theological Library, No. IL: Smediey’s History 
of the Reformed Religion in France—Bernard’s Selections from 
Maimonides—\ orks of Robert Hall~Burnett’s Lives, by Bishop 
Jebb—G iily’s Memoir of Felix Neff—Persian Poetry—Bishop of 
Huntingford’s Posthamons Works —Anstice: Translations of 
Greek Choric Poetry—Saturday Evening—Short’s History of the 
Charch of Eagland—Sinclair’s Vindication of the Doctrine and 
Polity of the Charch of England—State of the Dioceses in Eng- 
land ‘and Wales—Proceedings of the Universities. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


This day is published, price 5s. in boards, the 16th edition, 
Ts POETICAL WORKS of the LATE 
THOMAS LITTLE, Esq. 
Published by J 
whom e the following Works by THOS, MOORE, Esq. 
1. Epistles, Odes, and other Poems. The 6th 
edition, in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. Price 14s. in boards, 
2. Odes of Anacreon. ‘Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse. ‘The 10th edit. in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo, Price 14s. bds. 
3. Corruption and Intolerance. Two Poems, 
with Notes. Addressed to an Englishman. By an Irishman, 
2nd ori Price 2s. Gd. 
The Sceptic. 
ms... Is. 6d. 
5. A Letter to the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land. Price 2s. 
6. The ‘I'wopenny Post- Bag. 
added TrirLes Reerrintep. 
17th edition. Price 6s. boards. 


LIBRARY OF poe DIVINITY. 
Just published, Nos. I. and II. price 3d, each, of 
ODDRIDGE’S EXPOSITOR: being the 
first Number of the LIBRARY of FAMILY DIVI- 
NITY; consisting of a Collection of the best Works on the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Christianity, adapted for Family or Private 
perusal. The Work wili be priuted in the full-sized type and 

vage of an re octavo volume. A Number, containing 36 
pages, pric 7. will be published every Saturday morning. 

*,* It will convey sowe notion of Uie extraordinary cheapness 
of this Work to state, that the price of a volume, containing 432 
pages, bound in fancy cloth, will not be more than 3s, 6d, 

Published for the Proprietors, at the Office, 12, Warwick- 
square, Paternoster-row; and sold by ali Booksellers; of whom, 
also, a Pre spectas may be had, 


mes Carpenter and Son, Old Bond-street. Of 


A Philosophical Satire. 


To which are 
By ‘Thomas Brown the Younger. 





Just published, in a large 8vo. volume, price 12s 6d. with a 
beautiful Portrait of the late Mr. Abernethy, 
COMPLETE DICTIONARY of DIET, 
&e.; (eing a Treatixe upon (as conducive to Health) 
every Description of Food, both Solid and Fiuid, giving its His- 
tory, as well as Effects apon the Haman Frame, 
By the Awthor of * The Medical and Surgical Dic tionary,” 
** The work before us contains a vast deal of information,” — 
Literary Gazette 
This is dec idedly a very useful work ; its chief object is to 
furnish, in a brief space and a succinet form, the history, com- 
position, character, &c. of all substances vsed for human ali- 
ment, and it fulfils this object with simplicity aud brevity. Italso 
includes observations connected with the subject from the most 
eminent physicians of preseut and past times.” —Cowrt Journal, 
London : Published by al sam, 19, Cornhill ; and to be 
had (by order) of all Booksellers. 
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THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
Printed walioet wi with the be = ys Novels. 
Volume of 
TANDARD Lasacc ELS and | ROMANCES, 
just published, ¢ 
A SIMPLE sr ORY, and NATURE and ART, 
By Mrs. INCHBALD. 
With a Memoir of the Author, written expressly for this edition. 
The following Standard Novels and Romances have already 
appeared in this Series, price 6s. each volume :—The Spy—The 
Pilot—Last of the Mohicans—The Pioneers—The Prairie—Lionel 
Lincola—Caleb Williams—St. Leon—Fleetwood—Thaddeus of 
arsaw—Scottish Chiefs—Pastor’s Fire-side—Hungarian Bro- 
thers—Lawrie Todd—Canterbary Tales—Edgar Huntly—Ghost- 
Seer—Frankenstein—Self-Control—Discipline—Sense and Sensi- 
bility—Emma and Corinne. 
* Each volume may be had separately, price 6s. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 





COURTS OF THE NATIVE PRINCES, 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 

OURS in ER INDIA, 

and in Parts of the HIMALAYA MUUNTAINS; with an 
Account of the Courts of the Native Princes, Descriptions of 

Oriental Field om &e. 
By MAJOR ARCHER, 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 


On the 15th April will be published, in 2 large vols. svo. 
ISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION; from the Assembly of <7 Notables, in 1759, to 
the Establishment of the OLISON. in 179. 
ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R. SE, Advoc 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and a Cadell, 
Straud, London. 








he press, in 2 vols. posi 
EN an MANNERS "le “AMERICA. 
Author of ‘ Cyril Thornton,* &c. 
Printed weiss Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London, 
This day is published, pri ice 
A N ARGUMENT, a priori, pe rae BEING 
and ATTRIBUTES of GO 
y WM. GILLESPI E. 


Waugh and en) Ddinburg : and Whittaker, Treacher, and 
Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


BLAIR ON SLAVERY. 
Just NOULI in 1 vol, 12mo. price 6s. boards, 
A IN QUIRY into the STATE of 
SLAVERY amongst the ROMANS; from the earliest 
Period till os Establishment of the Lombards in Italy. 
By WILLIAM BLAIR, E: 
we Clark, ees ; and Treuttel i and’ Co, London. 


nthe press, cheap edition of 
EMOIRES DE MARECHAL NEY. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. per volume. 
Dolau and | Co. 37, Soho ae: 








w ready, the 6th edition o! 


ATURAL HISTORY of ENTHUSIASM. 


. 8S. 
London: Holdsworth and Ball, Amen Corner, Paternoster-row. 





1, Amen Corner, Eerreoten <0, 
rch 18, 183 

HE REV. CHARLES’  SIMEON’S 

WORKS.—The Third Portion of Mr. Simeon’s Works, 

consisting of Vols. XIf. to XV wh a to Corinthians), is this 
day published, price 10s. per volun 

London : PHoldsw ort and Ball. | 
Now ready, the Third PVE of 
*“QATURDAY EVENING.” 


vo. 10s. 6d. 
_London: “ror and Bali, Amen Commer, Paternoster rom. 


3 vols. 840, 


R. J. PY i SMITH? $” " SCRIPTURE 

TESTIMONY to the MESSIAH: an Inquiry with a View 

to a satisfactory Determination of the Doctrine taught in the 

Holy Scriptures concerning the Person of Christ. The 2nd edit, 

much improved and enlarged by an increase of more than one- 
fourth New Matter. 

Dr. Smith’s Scripture Testimony is included in the list of books 
recommended to the students in Divinity, by the Bishops of Lou 
don and Oxford, Professor Burton, &c. &¢c 

London : Holdsworth and Ball, Amen C orner, Paternoster- row. 


O ADVERTISERS. — EDINBURGH 
REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
ADVERTISING SHEET of No. 115, are requested to be sent to 
Longman and Co, 39, Paternoster-row, by WW ednesday, April 10 ; 
_— Prospectuses, Bills, &c. to be stitched in the Number, a week 
ater, 








This day - published, price 4s, 4to. Part I. of 
IEWS of the LAKES in the NORTIT of 
ENGLAND, from Original Paintings by the most eminent 
Artists, with Historical and Descriptive lilustrations, by Joba 





1. Uliwater, from Ye ssesccececeeceses Glover, 
2. Derwent Water, ty Ca astle Hill ......++--Nutter, 
2. . Derwent Water, from foot of Barrow ......Hoffland. 
* India proofs, very few taken, 6s. 6d. ; and 25 impressions, 
oun folio, 12s. 6d. 

Charies Tiit, Fleet-street, London; J. Brown, Penrith; and 

J. Cockburn, Carlisle. 
HE PORT ADMIRAL; 
A TALE OF THE WAR, 
By the Author of ‘ Cavendish.’ 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 

“* No one can doubt that this second novel is incomparably 
superior even to * Cavendish,’ not only in point of literary merit, 
but in plot, character, rraisemblance, and vigour of design. 
Margarita, the chief heroine, is a character which we do not re- 
Member to have seen surpassed since Scott discontinued the 
creation of his Rebeccas and Die Vernons.”—New Court Journal, 

arc! 





James Cochrane and John M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place ; and 
to be had of every Bookseller in Town and Country. 





AN AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE VOLUME FOR FAMILIES, 
BEING A 
RE-PUBLICATION OF THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


On Saturday last, March 30, was published, No. I. price Eightpence (continued weekly), and, at the same time, Part I. price 
‘ , J . Shillings tod Eightpence (continued Monthly), "of ® Two 


THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS. 


BY JOHN BUNYAN. 


WITH UPWARDS OF 


ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 


BY G. W. 


AND EXPLANATORY 


BONNER; 
NOTES, BY THE REV. 


W. MASON, 


CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 


I. The Work to consist of Twelve Numbers, price Eightpence each; or Three Parts, price Two Shillin: 


and Eightpence each, 


If, A Number to appear every Saturday Morning until completed, and a Part on the last day of every Month, with the Magazines, 

Hf. The Work to contain upwards of One Hundred Lilustrations—to be printed in Duodecimo, on beautiful paper, hot-pressed— 
and to form, when complete, the handsomest and cheapest Edition of the Pitcrim’s Procress yet published. 

*_* An Emblematical Device in gold will be prepared for the exterior of the volume when complete. 


REMARKS ON THE FORMER EDITION. 
“ This is a publication at a very low price, of one of the ablest, as well as most popular, productions in the English language, and 
lays claim to a notice under the head of ‘ Fine Arts,’ in consequence of the illustrative W ood-c uts with which it is embellished, 
are from the pencil of G. W. Bonner, and add materially to the interest of the work. The designs are excellent, and the paper 
print are extremely beautiful. We wish the ublication success.”"—Morning Herald. 
* A reprint, at a remarkably low price, of Banyan’s (ay work, printed in a fine, clear type. It contains more than 100 Wood- 


cuts, and a Portrait of the Author, by Bouner.”’—Morning Post. 


“* It is very beantifully printed, and the cukellisiements considerably enhance the interest of the work.’’—Alla: 
“ Those who have the slightest pretensions to literary taste, should not be without this valuable work, coriched as it is with an 
endless variety of beautiful Wood-cuts by Bonner, and published at a remarkably low price.”—Lilerary Gazette. 


London: WILLIAM KIDD, a4, Canton: street, West Strand; and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’-court ; sold also by 


all Booksellers i in the United Kingdom 





‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCVII. 
is published THIS ~ Y. 


NTENTS. 
sili GIFFORD'S EDITION of rs DRAMATIC WORKS of 
IL. LE VASSEUR’S APOLOGY for ROBESPIERRE. 
idl, WIFE and DEATH of FELIX NEFF, PASTOR in the 
i! 


LPs. 

POEMS by ay SEnmreon. 
. SIR H. HALFORD 3A ATH and MADNESS. 
i. MAD. D’A ARBLAY'S REMINISCENCES. 
Ii. Miss MARTINEAU’S MONTHLY NOVELS 
lif. LORD + vl RUSSELL on the CAUSES of the 
ENCH REVOLUT 
xX. C ag! of the Dki RO 

X. T CHAPERON, E Di r ED by LADY DACRE.—MRS. 
SHERIDAN’S “AIMS and ENDS. 
XI. PIOZZIANA 
Xti. STEAM NAVIGATION to INDIA 
XI. THE CHURCH and the L ANDLORDS. Dr. DEALTRY. 
XIV. PAST and PRESENT PARLIAMEN 
John Murray, Sictmadloamet. 
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Early in April will be published, in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
RAVELS of an IRISH GENTLEMAN in 
SEARCH of a RELIGION; with Notes by the Editor of 
* Captain Ruck’s Memoirs.’ 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 





This day is published, price One Shilling, 


MERICAN CRITICISMS on 
Mrs. TROLLOPE. 

** Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye! Thou 
hypocrite, first cast ont the beam out of thine own eye; and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of ‘thy brother's 

eye.””—Marrt. vii. 3. 5. 

London: O. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 


NEW HISTORY OF LONDON. 
Just published, Vol. I. price 11s, bound in cloth, of 
NEW HISTORY, SURVEY, and DE- 
SCRIPTION of the CITIES of LONDON and WEST- 
MINSTER, and the —s ge of oe THWARK, 
By WI H. 


"No one who has seen this ah. and cares a straw for its 

subject, will be without it.”—Old Eneland. 
London: Effingham Wilson, 68, Royal Exchange. 
BRITISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
In a few days, in 1 large vol. Svo. with 150 Engravings, ex- 
pressly executed for this work, 
HE FIELD BOO K; 
or, Sports and Pastimes of the United Kingdom. 
By the Author of ‘ Wiid Sports of the West.’ 

This volume, compiled from the best authorities, ancient and 
modern, is unique in arrangement, and splendid in embellish- 
ment; embracing every subject conuected with ¢ field and flood,’ 
its utility as a book of reference will render it a valuable and 
elegaut addendum to the Sportswan’s Library. 

London; Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 
Of whom also may be had, 
Sunday in London. With Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank, and a few Words by a Friend of his. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. boards, 
N ESSAY ON WOMAN. 
By the Author of the ‘ Siege of Constantinople,’ &c. 

** We intend to give this work bigh praise. The verse has all 
the polish of that of Campbell; indeed, when the anthor warms 
into genuine poetry, he approaches the sublime. We prophesy 
that the volume, will become a favou.ite with the fair sex.’ 
Metropolitan Mag. April. 

“Here is a volume on that lovely and attractive subject— 
Woman. ‘The verse is harmonious—the topics are gracefully 
touched.” ’—Shepiield Independent. 

Ve consider this Essay the best poem that has made its ap- 
pearance for a considerable period. Itisa glowing subject—it 
is full of beauty and tenderness.” — Lady’s Magazineand Museum, 

*,* A Second Edition of this Work will be ready on Wednesday 


next. 
Efjagham Wilsop, Royal Exchange, London. 





ITALY. 
a few days will be publis' 
HE HELIO TROPE; or, ‘PILGRIM j in 
PURSUIT of HEALTH, Cantos First and Second, com. 
prising Ligeuria—Hetruria—Campania—Calabria, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 
Just publ lished, 

EBRETT’S PEERAGE, corrected to the 
present Time, with the Arms of the Peers, and a 
Portrait of His Majesty ; 9s including the recent Crestione, 

In two volames, price WU. &. 

Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington ; J. & W. T. Clarke; Long. 
man & Co,; T. Cadell; John Richardson ; J. M 
Baldwin & Cradock ; Hatchard & Son; 
Hamilton & Co. ; Ss. Bagster : 

odgson; E. Lloyd; W. Pickering; J. Templeman; 
& Son; and the Executors of T. Egerton. 

Of whom may be had 
Debrett’s Baronetage, corrected to May 1882. 

In two Volumes, price Il. 88. _ 


RIVINGTONS’ THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. IY, 
With Portrait, price 6s. the First Volume of 
HE LIFE of ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 
y CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A 
Professor in the East India College, Herts, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paui’s Churchyard, and Ww aterloo-place. 


Volumes of the Theological Library already published: 


1. Life of Wiclif. By Charles Webb Le Bas, 
M.A. Portrait. 65. 
2. Consistency of Revelation. By P. N. 
Shuttleworth, D.D. 6s. 
3. History of the Reformed Religion in 
France, Vol. 1. By E. Smediey, M.A. Portraits. 6s. 
Just published, demy 8vo. price 1/. 11s, 6d. 


HE CLIMATE of LONDON, deduced 
from Meteorological 9 mas made in the Metropolis, 








and at various “7 around i 
y LUKE HOWARD, F.R.S. 

In 3 volumes. r 2nd, mach enlarged, aud ‘improved edition, 
in which the Observations are continued va the Year 1830; il- 
lustrated by Engravings on Wood and Cop; 

London: Published by Harvey and Darton, Gracechureh- street; 

. and A. Arch, Cornhill; Longman and Co. Paternoster-row ; 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; 5. Highley, Fleet-street; and R. 
Hunter, St. Paul's’ Churchyard. 

Besides the usual Variety of Graphic Rebetieppente by Parris, 
Robertson, Bond, Hopwood, 
Ts E COURT MAGAZINE, 
Edited ~ the Hon. Mra. NORTON, 
APRIL contains, 
Invisibility of London saehends, | |A vow of Honey Moons (April), 
by Hon. Mrs. Norton. y Leigh Hunt, Esq. 

Nicholas seg of Russia, by | [Line es by C. B. Sheridan, Esq. 

Major Jan essions of a Lazy Maa, by 
The Silent "Muititude, by Mrs. “ ega. 

emans, Sa awkey, the Bush-ranger, 4 
Soorge yrs Tale of Van Diemans Land, 

e Dead A by Humphry Woolrych, Esq 

The Cc hong ‘by the Hon. Literavure of the Month. 

Augusta Nortor Fashions by Maradan Carson. 
The Soldier’s Grave. Events at home and Abroad. 
On Poetry, by Sir Egerton &e. &e. 

Brvdges. ‘ 

N.B. A few Complete Sets mays still be had, comprising Vol. / 
to 1833, price One Guinea, and Nos. 7, 8, and 9, which ed 
between 300 and 400 Original Pape rs by the most distingul 
Writers; and 40 finely-engraved Illustrations from the most emi- 
nent Masters, Lawrence, Sanit, Parris, Ross, Holmes, Hawes, 
Monton, Robertson, &c. &c. and 

Published by Edward Bull, 25, Holles-street, London; Bell 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, Dublin. 





London: J. Hoxmes, , Took’ s Court, ‘Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENEZUM OFFICE, o.d 
Catherine Street, Strand, by J. re and sold by 
b and } in Town and Country. 
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